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fotes. 
A RONDEAU. 


In “N. & Q.” we meet to weigh 
The Hannibals of yesterday ; 
We trace, thro’ all its moss o’ergrown, 
The script upon Time’s oldest stone, 
Nor scorn his latest waif and stray. 


Letters and Folk-lore, Art, the Play ; 
Whate’er, in short, men think or say, 
We make our theme,—we make our own,— 
In “N. & Q.” 


Stranger, whoe’er you be, who may 
From China to Peru survey, 
Aghast, the waste of things unknown, 
Take heart of grace, you’re not alone ; 
And all (who will) may find their way 
In “N. & Q.” 


1882, Austin Dosson, 


FROST THE RED-NOSED. 


Among the nature-forces which popular fancy 
has personified, Frost sometimes plays a part, but 
one, as a general rule, of no great importance. 
It might well have been supposed that, at least 
among the Northern nations, not unacquainted of 
old with some such monstrous brood as the frost- 
giants of Scandinavian mythology, the wintry 
powers would have so strongly impressed the 
rustic imagination that it would have given 
prominence in its creations to symbols of their 
sway. But in folk-tales it is not often that they 
are introduced, at all events under clearly defined 
shapes. It may be that the demoniacal beings of 
the class to which Koschei the Deathless belongs, 
the gaunt stealers of fair maidens, really are what 
they appear to some observers to be, types of the 
cruel cold which robs the earth of the gifts and 
graces of the genial portion of the year. The 
slumber of the Sleeping Beauty may be supposed 
without extravagance to refer to the long winter 
trance of nature, and her awaking to the revival 
brought about by spring. ‘It is even possible 
that some of the cases of ossification or petrifac- 
tion which are recorded in stories of witchcraft 
may have originally been intended as allusions to 
the benumbing influence of cold. It does not 
often occur, however, that the hand of any wintry 
being is clearly seen directing the machinery of a 
drama due to the unaided mind of the common 
people. Among the prettiest of the stories in 
which such wintry beings play a part may be 
reckoned the well-known tales of “The Twelve 
Months” and “ The Snow-maiden,” both of which 
have about them a somewhat literary air. One of 
the most effective introductions of freezing into 
a legend is undoubtedly that employed in the 
Servian description of how the Devil stole the sun 
and carried it about on a lance. The archangel 
Michael induced the stealer to dive into the sea, 
and then turned its surface into ice, and so kept 
him from emerging long enough to enable the 
stolen sun to be taken back to heaven. Of animal 
stories, the most indebted to a rapid cooling 
process is certainly the explanation of how the 
bear became short-tailed, having left all but the 
stump of its tail in the frozen ice-hole on which 
the fox had induced it to sit. 

In Russian folk-lore Frost the Red-nosed often 
figures as a being of irresistible might, but of a not 
altogether inexorable nature. Many functions are 
attributed to him, mostly of a beneficent kind, 
He is the smith who makes the chains which 
fetter the earth and restrain the rivers throughout 
the winter; he is the bridge-builder, ‘“‘a true 
Samson, who, without an axe, without a wedge, 
constructs bridges” across all waters. Some- 
times, as in many German and other tales, he 
appears as one of the supernatural attendants of a 
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hero who is ed to many trials, and who, by 
the cold-producing power of Frost, is saved from 
the fiery furnace into which he is thrust. It is 
said to be still the custom in Russian villages for 
the head of each family on Christmas Eve to 
take a spoonful of the food on the table, and 
offer it to the genius of winter, crying aloud, 
“ Frost, Frost, come and ‘eat! Frost, Frost, do 
not kill our oats! hammer our flax and hemp 
deep into the ground !” 

One of the stories about frost is characteristic of 
the Russian climate. Mr. Seebohm remarks, in 
his account of the break up of the ice along the 
great Siberian rivers, one of the most interesting 
parts of his recently published Siberia in Asia, that 
the reverse takes place there of what is described 
in the well-known fable of “The Sun and the 
Wind.” In Siberia it is the south wind, not the 
sup, which compels the country to doff its mantle 
of snow. Even up to the beginning of June the 
burning sun produces scarcely any thawing effect. 
It is not till the wind blows from the south that 
the snow and ice melt. The Russian story runs as 
follows :—As a peasant was walking along one 
day, he met the Sun, the Frost, and the Wind. 
He made them all a bow, but he bowed lowest to 
the Wind. The Sun was angry thereat, and ex- 
claimed “Stop, peasant! I will consume you with 
fire.” Said the Wind, “I will blow cold and put 
out the fire.” Then the Frost cried, “ Stop, peasant ! 
I will freeze you to death.” Said the Wind, “I 
will blow warm and not let you be hurt.” Here is 
another Russian story:—A peasant found one day 
that all his crop of buckwheat was destroyed by 
cold. His wife said to him, “ Frost has done this; 
go and find him and get him to make up for the 
damage.” So he went forth into the forest to look 
for him, and wandered about till at length he 
came to a hut made of ice, covered with snow, 
fringed with icicles. In it he found an ancient 
man, all white. This was Frost, who was touched 
by the peasant’s piteous tale, and presented him 
in consequence with several magic implements of 
infinite value. 

Of the most genial of all the Russian tales 
in which Frost plays a part the following is 
a summary.* A certain woman had a daughter 
of her own and a stepdaughter. She long wished 
to get rid of her stepdaughter. At last she 
said to her husband, “Take your daughter away 
from my sight ; her wherever you like. 
Leave her in the open field to the Crackling Frost.” 
The father wept and wailed, but at length he 
~—— placed his daughter on his sledge, drove 

er out into the open field, and there deposited 
her. Then, having crossed himself, he hastened 
home, so as not to witness his daughter's death. 


*A longer varient of this story is given in Russian 
Folk-tales, p. 214. 


The poor girl, left alone, shivered and uttered 9 
silent prayer. Up came Frost and said, “ Maiden, 
maiden, I am Red-nosed Frost.” “Good-day to 
you, Frost,” she replied ; “ I suppose God has sent 
you for my sinful soul.” Frost had intended to 
smite her, but he was pleased by her way of 
speaking, so he took compassion on her and threw 
her a warm cloak. She wrapped herself up in it 
and remained sitting there. Twice did Frost 
come again to visit her, and each time ehe pleased 
him so much by her sage replies that he made her 
all manner of presents. She decked herself with 
the gold and jewels he gave her, and sat on the bor 
which had contained them, singing songs. Mean. 
time her stepmother was baking cakes for her 
funeral feast. When they were ready she sent her 
husband forth to fetch his daughter's body home. 
When he had been gone awhile, the house dog 
barked from under the table, “The old man’s 
davghter is being brought home all in gold and 
silver, butthe old woman’s daughter has no suitors.” 
In vain did the stepmother regale it with cakes in 
order to make it change its tune. It barked on as 
before. When the girl arrived in all her glory, the 
stepmother was at first astounded. Then, after 
hearing what had occurred, she ordered her hus- 
band to take her own daughter out to the same 
spot in the open field, and leave her there. He 
obeyed. Presently Frost appeared, and addressed 
the girl as he had addressed her predecessor; but 
no good words could he get from her, so he flew 
into a rage, and froze her to death. When her 
mother sent for her after a time, the house dog 
beneath the table again began to bark, this time 
exclaiming : “ Suitors are coming for the old man’s 
daughter, but the old woman’s daughter is a bag 
of bones.” The door opened, and the girl was 
brought in dead. Her mother wept and wailed, 
but it was too late. W. R. 8. Ratstoy. 


CHRISTMAS IN SICILY. 

Christmas in Sicily may be reckoned to begin 
with December 8 (Immaculate Conception), the eve 
of which, like that of Christmas, is spent in social 
amusement, even the upper classes indulging in 
games which would not be thought of at any 
other time of year. On the 16th the so-called 
cantastorie* (blind singers) go the rounds from 
house to house taking engagements for singing 
the novena before the household shrines, which 
are adorned with boughs of oranges, and always 
have nine candles burning before them. Their 
carols + (minareddi) were formerly sung in the night 


* “Tl cantastorie nostrale @ il Afenestrello del medio 
evo, il Rapsodo antico.”—Moltedo, Ji Grecismo ™ 
Napoli, 

t+ It may be remarked in passing that while carol is 
obviously connected with the Italian carolare, to dance 
(but only used of witches’ dancing), just as ballad is 
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time, like our “ waite,” but since 1867 they have 
only been allowed by day. Dr. Pitré thinks 
that none of the minareddi at present in use date 
from beyond the middle or beginning of the last 
century; it may well be imagined, however, that 
they traditionally embody the ideas of much 
earlier ones. The one now most frequently used 
is a narrative of the nine days’ journey of the 
Holy Family in coming up to Bethlehem, the 
incidents of each day being given in nine strophes, 
sung with interludes on the violin. They are 
also frequently, but not always, accompanied by 
the ciaramiddari (bagpipe-players) as in Rome, 
and sometimes by pipes and castanets and other 
instruments, the performance being generally 
listened to with devout attention throughout, 
which does not — an occasional wrangle if 
the good wife who pays the piper imagines she 
has cause for complaiat in the manner of it. The 
regulation price seems to be nineteen centesimi. 
Besides this carol there are others, snatches of 
which are also used at all times of the year for 
jullabies, and which narrate in very simple verses 
the story of the birth of Christ and the devotion 
felt for him by angels, shepherds, and Christian 
people. They are all written on the following 


A la notti di Natali 

Ca nasciu lu Bammineddu, 
E nasciu ‘mmenzu I'armali 
*Mmenzu ‘u Voi e l'asineddu. 
On the night of Christmas 
Was born the Child-God, 
Born in the midst of beasts, 
Between the ox and the ass, 


Bat the sufferings of the Divine Infant and his 
earthly parents are depicted with a great deal of 
pathos, though the lines are rough. The rhyme 
of the gipsy who foretells to the B. V. M., on the 
flight into Egypt, all that was to befall her son* 
is also popular here as in other parts of Italy and 
in Spain. 

The pirsepiu, or capanuccia, as the representa- 
tion of the manger is here called, does not seem to 
differ in any important particular from that of 
other Catholic countries; but the custom is well 
maintained, both in the churches and private 
houses, 

There are several simple dishes for the quasi- 
festive supper of Christmas Eve ; a kind of pan- 
cake called sfinci, eaten with honey, is a favourite 
one with the poor, as also macaroni with cheese 
( caciata), and codfish, salt or fresh, As in 

aples, conger eel is the regulation dish for all who 
can afford it ; those who cannot, supply its place 
with one of sugar. Custom consecrates to Christ- 
mas use other special sweetmeats also, chiefly 


with ballare, to dance, yet in Italian there is no literal 
equivalent in use with either of our words ballad or earol. 
I published this in Oxce a Week, Dec. 23, 1865. 


compounded of almonds, cinnamon, and dried 
fruits, as in Rome. Of more distinctly local charac- 
ter are representations of the Bambino in wax or 
sugar enclosed in Jemons, pine-cones, and prickly- 
pears. Of all these there is something like a fair in 
every town and village, booths for their sale being 
fitted up in every portico or other available recess,* 
the vendors crying their wares in stentorian tones 
only overpowered by the noise of the crackers, the 
unfailing accompaniment of all Italian festivals, 
but in Sicily allowed on this night only. Wal- 
nuts, almonds, and nuts of all kinds form an 
important item of the traffic, not only for eating 
but as material for several games, to use as prizes, 
counters, forfeits, or, for example, in one called 
“ jacari a sparu o paru,” one child holding up a 
handful, and the others guessing if it contains an 
odd or even number. 

On Christmas Day all have a tacit right to 
invite themselves to dine with whichever of their 
relations they please to select. 

The church offices are varied by one or two in- 
teresting local customs. In some places children 
recite appropriate homilies in place of the parish 
priest, At the Te Deum of the Matins, which on 
this day are sung publicly before the Mass, it is the 
custom to uncover the manger or Bambino, and 
leave it exposed to public veneration. This is 
done with singular effect in the church of the 
Capuchins at Avola; there is here a deep bay 
behind the altar-piece, in which the representation 
of the manger is arranged and brilliantly lighted 
up. At the close of the Gloria the altar-piece is 
suddenly swung back and discloses the scene. In 
another church in Avola the priest carries the 
Bambino in procession, attended by a crowd of 
shepherds playing, more enthusiastically than 
harmoniously, on a variety of instruments, and 
children recite addresses appropriate to the occa- 
sion, called pastorals, 

The name of pastoral is also applied to a, some- 
times dramatic sometimes merely scenic, represen- 
tation of the mystery of the Nativity, given either 
in the theatre or in some public hall, in booths, in 
the piazza, in private houses, and even in churches. 
Dr. Pitré gives a list of several text-books of these 
dramas still in use, the earliest dated 1652. 

At Mineo one of these is always performed in 
May ;+ all the actors, viz., the Holy Family, four 
angels, a hunter, a miller, any number of shepherds, 
pass through the town mounted on asses and 
rehearse on a temporary stage the piece which in 


* Moltedo, above cited, traces this to Greek usages. 

t “ Quel dommage que cette belle 1éte de Noél, qui dans 
les premiers siécles se célébrait au mois de mai, ait été re- 
léguée par Jules I. dans les froides brumes de decembre ! 
la créche du divin bambino s’encadrait si bien dans les 

irlandes du printemps ! Le premier sourire de l'Enfant- 

ieu s’harmonisait avec le premier sourire de la nature 
réveillée,”—Amédée de Ponthieu. 
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the evening is performed in the church. The 
Divine Infant is made to enunciate theological 
truths connected with the celebration, and after 
being put to sleep by the singing of a lullaby is 
shown wrapt in an ecstasy. 

Among the popular superstitions connected with 
Christmas is that Christmas Eve is a night speci- 
ally favourable for discovering treasures* which 
are believed to lie hidden in various parts of the 
island.+ Guastella (Canti Popolart del Circon- 
dario di Modica) says that prayers committed to 
memory on that night will be particularly effi- 
cacious against waterspouts. Penn » which 
is held beneficial for many household purposes, is 
said to flower afresh at Christmas, though it may 
have been gathered six months before. The chil- 
dren fancy they can see in the section of a pine- 
cone in some cases the hand of the Divine Infant 
raised in the act of benedition, in some cases the 
Bambino himself. There is also a legend of one 
of the shepherds of Bethlehem who, having no arms, 
yet wanting to make a present, like his fellows, 
to the new-born king, set to work in the best way 
he could to knead a loaf, and behold as he did so 
the stumps grew to their proper length, and the 
hands were restored. 

The equivalent of Father Christmas and Bon- 
homme Noé!t of the north is in Sicily an old 
woman, La Vecchia di Natale, whom they repre- 
sent in grotesque effigy ; the children think she is 
shut up all the year in an enchanted castle, and 
that at the moment commemorative of the birth 


* This is named by Amédée de Ponthieu as a Breton 
superstition also. 

i Some curious samples of these are given by Guar- 
tella ; ¢.g., in the grotto of Fondacazzi, half a kilométre 
from Chiaramonte, tradition tells that a Jew was one day 
killed and buried with all his treasure ; on every Thurs- 
day in March at midnight the body is laid out on a bier 
and black tapers burnt round it and a dirge of how!s 
sung; if any one would but set himself to lie in wait 
and really mourn for the deceased, corpse and bier and 
all will disappear, and the buried treasure be exposed to 
view. In the cave called Del Mangione, among the caves 
of Scicli, there is said to be an enormous deposit of pearls, 
diamonds, and lodestone covered with carbonized wood 
(it was suggested to me by a Portuguese antiquary, in 
connexion with a similar tradition of a cave in Beira, 
that it had originated in coins aang sate been found 
deposited by the Romans in brick boxes covered with 
charcoal under boundary stones), which is guarded by 
an old woman called Ri-li-fusa, and that if any one in 
excavating got near the treasure without knowing the 
right spell it would explode like a bomb. At Ragusa 
(south-west of Sicily), on a spot called I Cento Pozzi, 
because there are a number of holes in the ground left 
by ancient excavators, one is pointed out where there is 
a phial buried, one drop of the contents of which would 

t whoever drinks it in the immortal condition of Adam 

fore the fall. 

t Amédée de Ponthieu says that the idea of Father 
Christmas coming round and distributing toys to children 
Originated in the jongleurs of the thirteenth century 
going round from door to door singing joyous 


of Christ she passes through the streets under the 
form of an ant, and is followed by a train of mules 
laden with gifts, A crack in the wall or any 
hidden mode of entrance is the one she chooses 
for bringing in her presents. In some places the 
Vecchia di Natale gives place to the Befana, 
which, however, in spite of the name, seems to be 
looked for in the last day of the year instead of at 
the Epiphany. 

The most singular superstition of all* is con- 
tained in the idea that evil spirits cannot be 
exorcised at this season, ubi major est minor cedat, 
and so while the Divine Infant is in their midst 
they think his earthly representatives lose their 
power. R. H. Busx. 


CHRISTMAS BOXES IN THE LONDON BANKS. 
Some years ago it was the fashion in the London 
banks for the customers, at the end of the year, togive 
gratuities, under the name of Christmas boxes, to 
the bank clerks, The amounts given usually varied 
from one to ten guineas, according to the small- 
ness or largeness, or, perhaps, according to the 
number of daily entries in the customers’ accounts, 
The donors of these gifts were under the general 
impression that the total sum collected was 
equitably divided amongst the clerks ; and in this 
belief they were permitted to continue. No such 
division was, however, made; a junior received 
nothing during bis first year, 51. in his second 
year, and a slight increase in the next and follow- 
ing years, although he probably did much more 
of the hard work of the office than many of his 
Pe agree The greater part of the money was 
en by two or three of the head clerks, who, 
being the distributors of the fund, took good care 
of themselves. In some establishments a head 
clerk took as much as 3001. The system no doubt 
was very bad, looked at from any point of view. The 
Christmas money, instead of being an extra to the 
clerks, simply formed a part of their income, as 
the employer took it into account in settling his 
wages list ; and a chief clerk who ought to have, 
say, 9001. a year, had but 600/. from his employer, 
and the remainder was made up from the Christ- 
mas money. The benevolence of the customer 
was, — of no benefit whatever to the — 
people, t simply a means of saving 
master’s pocket. is a tradition in bank- 


* Except, perhaps, a very obscure one mentioned by 
Guastella concerning a mountain near Irminio, on the 
top of which a certain Bernardo Cabrera is said to have 
buried a golden goat. The spell which conceals it, it is 
said, cannot be broken until three priests, of three dif- 
ferent communes, of the same age, and bearing the same 
Christian name, shall happen to meet at that point with- 
out previous appointment on a Christmas morning at 
first cockcrow, They must then sacrifice a goat 
drink three drops of its blood. Then the golden goat will 
arise, bleating, out of its hiding-place. 
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ing circles that the Rothschilds in succession, 
notwithstanding their well-known liberality and 
benevolence, have always refused to give Christ- 
mas boxes to bank officials, stating as their reason 
that they did not see the force of helping bankers 
to pay their staff, and adding that they had to 
pay their own clerks without receiving any outside 


he 

The advent of joint-stock banks made a change 
in the right direction. The board of directors of an 
early established bank a resolution that 
no Christmas gratuities would be permitted to be 
received by persons in their employment, as they 
would be amply paid by the bank, and they did 
not wish their customers to be black-mailed under 
the guise of a voluntary act. The good example 
thus set has been widely followed, and I believe 
I am correct in stating that Christmas boxes from 
customers are unknown in joint-stock banks in 
London. George C. Boasts. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE WITCHES. 

It was formerly supposed that the extraordi 
wers possessed by witches were limited on 
Christmas night, when, as we are told in Hamlet 
(I. i.), “they have no power to charm.” Hence, 
at this season they were believed to be more or less 
subject to human influence, and specially liable to 
be worked upon by certain charms. Even at the 
present day various superstitious rites are practised 
on the Continent to detect the presence and secret 
workings of these mischievous individuals ; and in 
Suabia it is said that if any one will take the 
troubletomake a small milking stool out of fir-wood, 
and on Christmas Eve to look through the three 
holes made for its legs into a church, he will be 
rewarded by seeing a host of witches sitting 
with inverted milk-pails on their heads. Another 
place where this class of beings congregate on 
Christmas night is at a cross road where a corpse 
has passed, when he who is fortunate enough to 
have on his person some fern-seed will be enabled 
tosee them. Indeed, there are said to be numer- 
ous ways of discovering the haunts of witches at 
Christmas-time, which have an additional im- 
naa from only being available at this time. 
us, in North Germany, if a woman on Christ- 
mas Day boils green kale, takes the ladle with 
which it was stirred, and goes with it concealed 
ander her apron to the church door, just as the 
priest is saying the Pater Noster, she will ascertain 
who are the witches of the neighbourhood, and 
this by their extraordinary, but otherwise invisible, 
-gear. She must, however, take care to stay 
for 8 moment only, or else she will run the risk of 
being threatened and persecuted by the evil one.* 
Again, from time immemorial various charms 


have been practised at Christmas for counteracting 
the baneful influence of witches during the ensuing 
year; &@ popular one in our own country having 
been the preservation of a remnant of the Yule log. 
The custom still prevails extensively on the Con- 
tinent. Thus, throughout Germany all flax must 
be spun before Twelfth Night, as any one who is 
rash enough to infringe this rule renders himself 
liable to be bewitched. This superstition extends 
also to agricultural operations ; and we are informed 
that in Prussia Twelfth-tide brooms were formerly 
held potent against witchcraft. “One laid,” says 
Mr. Conway,* “ on the threshold over which cattle 
are driven was supposed to keep them from evil 
possessions the year round.” Another equally 
efficacious means of warding off the evil designs of 
witches consists in fetching on Christmas Day 
green kale from the garden of a neighbour three 
doors off, and in giving some of it to every beast 
in the stalls. 

In Sweden the peasantry believe that at Christ- 
mas-time the witches bent on evil make special 
excursions, when it is highly dangerous to come 
across their path; and on this account many 
remain indoors on Christmas night. Among 
the charms resorted to for protection from 
witchcraft may be mentioned the Yule-straw, to 
which t virtue is attached. To the nests of 
the fowls and geese in which it is placed no witch 
dare direct her fiendish designs ; and when strewn 
on the earth, it not only promotes the growth of 
fruits and corn, but equally preserves them against 
every kind of malignant influence. 

Some of the legends and tales in which the witch 
element figures are amusing. Thus, in the Isle of 
Man it is related how a fiddler, having agreed 
with a stranger to play during the twelve days of 
Christmas to whatever company he should bring 
him, was astonished at seeing his new master 
vanish into the earth as soon as the bargain had 
been made. Terrified at the thought of having 
agreed to work for such a mysterious pons 
he quickly resorted to the clergyman, who ord 
him to fulfil his engagement, but to play nothing 
but psalms. Accordingly, as soon as Christmas- 
tide arrived, the weird stranger made his appear- 
ance, and beckoned the fiddler to a spot where 
the company were assembled. On reaching his 
destination, he at once struck up a psalm tune, 
which so enraged his audience that they instantly 
vanished, but not without so violently bruising 
him that it was with difficulty he reached home to 
tell this novel Christmas experience. 

T. F. Taismton Dyer. 


CHRISTMAS UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH. 
On Christmas Day, 1704, Dr. “ Ofspring Black- 
hall” (who died Bishop of Exeter in 1716) preached 


* Thorpe's Northern] M ythology,iii.149, 1852. 


* Fraser's Magazine, 1870, 
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a sermon in the parish church of St. Dunstan-in- 
the-West from Isaiah v. 11,12. “ At the desire 
of the churchwardens, and the rest of the gentle- 
men of the inquest of the said parish,” it was pub- 
lished, with the title The Lawfulness and the 
Right Manner of keeping Christmass, From the 
second edition, “ London, printed and sold by H. 
Hills in Black Fryars, near the Water-side, for the 
benefit of the poor. 1707,” I quote:— 

“Some perhaps be ready to say, that this festival, 
however at first piously design’d, is now so very much 
abus'd, why is it not rather quite laid aside ? Why should 
we continue the observation of a Feast, which is so com- 
monly, so customarily, nay so constantly, every Year, 
(Ann. 1644) an occasion of much Sin? and time was, 
we have been told, and you may perhaps some of you 
remember, when this Counsel so far prevail’d, that this 
Day was by order observ'd as a Fast: (Ann. 1645, &c.). 
Time was when the Churches on this Day were generally 
kept shut, and the Shops were ordered to be kept open ; 
and a sort of Inquisition was set up against even those 
kinds of Food, which had been most customarily in use 
at this Season. But what Warrant the then Reformers 
had for this, from the Pattern shew'd to them in the 
Mount, according to which they pretended to make all 
their Reformation, I could never yet learn.” —P. 5. 
Parliament sat regularly every Christmas Day 
from 1645 to 1656, but in spite of its ordinances 
the people would not abolish the feast. In 1645-7 
the day was observed and the shops were shut. 
At first an attempt was made to enforce the new 
law, but those citizens of London who opened 
their shops on Christmas Day 1646 received such 
rough treatment at the hands of their neighbours 
that they appealed to the House in 1647 for pro- 
tection. But in that year “the shops were all 
shunt up,” and some “delinquent” ministers 
presched in London, and the Common Prayer 

k was used in several places. It would have 
been some satisfaction to Laud that Canterbury 
gave the death blow to the ordinance of Parlia- 
ment. On Christmas Day, 1647, the mayor of 
that city, trying to enforce it, 

“ was much abused by the rude multitude, had his head 
broken, and was dragged up and down, till he got into 
an house for his safety. They broke into the houses of 
divers others, who were of the Mayor's opinion, put them- 
selves into a military posture, kept guards, stopt passes, 
and examined passengers.” 

Similar riots occurred in several other places, 
notably at Ealing, in Middlesex. After this it 
would seem that the observance of the day was 
winked at; and in 1657, when the Protector was 
asked to suppress some congregations who met on 
Christmas Day, he at first refused, saying it was 
against that liberty of conscience which he claimed 
for himself, and it was only by pointing to the 
letter of the law that he was at length constrained 
to send soldiers to suppress the meetings (see 
mn Memorials, 1682, pp. 191, 236, 286, 

The matter provoked a considerable literature, 
of which I have noted the following :— 


Declaration concerning the late Tumult in the City 
of Canterbury provokt by the Mayors violent Proceedings 
against those who desire to continue the Celebration of 
the Feast of Christ's —— together with their Reso- 
lutions for the Restitution of his Majesty. 1647. 4to, 

The Lawfulness of the Celebration of Christ's Birth. 
day Debated. By George Palmer, of Canterbury. 1649, 

Christmas the Christian’s Grand Feast. By Thomas 
Mocket, pastor of Gildeston in Hartfordsbire. 1651. 

Hammond's Account of Caudry’s Diatribe concerning 
Christmas. 1655. 4to. 

Ww. C. B. 


AN ANCIENT CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


I send you a cutting from Lumley's Bibliogra- 
phical Advertiser, 1841, which has never been 
reprinted, so far as I am aware, in any collec- 
tion of Christmas carols, and is quite lost to the 
majority of readers in its present position :— 

“ Carol singing at Christmas is a custom of great anti- 
quity. Jeremy Taylor says that the song of the angels 
on the birth of the Saviour was the first Christmas carol, 
Without going back to so distant a period, we may 
instance the Anglo-Norman carol, from a MS. in the 
British Museum, translated by Douce and printed in 
Brand's Popular Antiquities. Other specimens of a 
later date will be found in Sandys's work on carols, and 
many more exist among the MSS. of our public libraries. 
A passage in Leland’s Collectanea (vol. iv. p. 237) proves 
that they occasionally gladdened the festivities of royalty, 
He relates that Henry VIL., in the third year of his reign, 
kept his Christmas at Greenwich ; on the twelfth night, 
after high mass, the king went to the hall and kept his 
estate at the table ; in the middle sat the dean and those 
of the king’s chapel, who, immediately after the king's 
first course, ‘ sang a carall.’ 

“ The earliest gan collection of carols was published 
by Wynkyn de Worde in the year 1521. Only one leaf 
of this book is known to exist, and that was picked up 
by Hearne, the antiquary. Dr. Rawlinson purchased it 
at his decease, and bequeathed it to the Bodleian 
Library. There are two carols upon it; one, ‘A Caroll 
of Huntynge,’ is reprinted in the last edition of Juliana 
Berners's Boke of St. Alban's; the other, ‘A Caroll 
bringing in the Bore’s Head,” is in Dr. Dibdin’s Ames, 
with a copy of it as it is now sung in Queen's College, 
Oxford, every Christmas Day. 

“The following carol is, we believe, now printed for 
the first time. It occurs among the Harleian MSS. in 
the British Museum, and was written during the reign 
of Henry VI. It is more remarkable for the whimsical 
termination of each stanza than for its poetic merit. 
Probably the author thought (as one of Ben Jonson's 
characters did, at a later day, of a similar composition) 
that ‘it cried tink at the close divinely!’ 

Now ys crystemas y cu’, 


Ffadyr and Son to gedyr in oon, 
Holy Goste us be oon, 
In fer-a, 
God send us a good§new yer-a. 


I wolde yow synge, for and I myghzt, 
Off a chylde ys fayr in syghzt, 
Hys yt hym bar’ thys yulyis nyghzt, 
So styll-e, 

And as y' was bys wyll-a. 
Ther ca’ ij kyngs fro galylee, 
In to bethieem that fayr cytee 
To seke hym that e’r bul ie be, 


‘ By ryghzt-a 
Lorde and kynge and Eapehete. 
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As they cam forth w' ther offrynge, 
They met w' herode that mody kynge, 
Thys tyde-a; 
And thys to them he sayde-a. 
Off wens be ye, yow kyngs iij; 
Off the este, as ye may see, 
To worshyp him that e’r shulde be 
By ryghzt-a, 
Lorde, and kynge, and knyghzt-a. 
When yow at thys chylde have be, 
Cu’ home azeyne by me, 
Tell me the syghzt that yow have see; 
I p’y yow, 
Go yow non odyr way-a. 
They toke her leve both olde and yonge 
Off herode that mody kynge, 
They went forth w' ther offrynge, 
By lyghth-a, 
The sterre that shone so byrgbzt-a. 
Tyll they ca’ in to the place 
er Jh’u and hys modyr was, 
Offryd they up w' grete solace 
In fer-a, 
Golde, and sence, and myrre-a. 
The fadyr of hevyn an awngyll down sent, 
To thyse iij kyngs that made p’sente, 
Thys tyde-a, 
And thys to them he sayd-a. 
My lorde have warnyd yow ev’y chone, 
By herode kynge yow go not home, 
Ffor and yow do he wyll yow slone 
And strye-a, 
And hurte yow wondyrly-a, 
Fforth then wente thys kyngs iij, 
Tyll they ca’ home to ther’ contre, 
Glade and blyth they wer’ all iij, 
Off the syghzt that they had see, 
By dene-a, 
The cu’pany was clenc-a, 
Knele we now her’ a down, 
Pray wee in good devocion, 
To the kynge of grete renown, 
Of grace-a, 
In hevyn to have a place-a.” 


J. P. Epmonp. 
64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


THE SHRINES OF PEG WOFFINGTON AND 
KITTY CLIVE. 

_ Ove of the disadvantages of dramatic art is that 
it creates no permanent records of its triampbs. 
Poets and painters bequeath to us works which 
form the delight of many generations ; but the tears 
and the laughter, which are the triumphs of the 
actor's skill, leave no traces behind them. 

What description can give us an idea of the 
tragic power of Sarah Siddons, or the archness of 
Fanny Abington? It is in vain that we try to 
imagine them. The heroines of the stage who are 

est remembered are perhaps those who were dis- 
tinguished by their social qualities or by the acci- 
dental circumstances of their lives. 

Two actresses who were great favourites of the 


public during their lives, and whose popularity | - 


seems to have survived in a very unusual manner, 
are Peg Woffiogton and Kitty Clive. In private 
life they both were obliging and good-natured ; 
but their amiable dispositions could not resist the 
jealousies of the green-room, “ No two women of 
high rank,” writes Tom Davies, “ever hated one 
another more unreservedly than those great dames 
of the theatre Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Woffington.” 

Their quarrels are now over ; and, by a strange 
coincidence, they have both found a last resting- 

lace on the banks of the Thames. Kitty Clive is 
buried at Twickenham, and Mistress Woffington’s 
grave is distant only a few minutes’ walk, in the 
pleasant village of Teddington. 

Mrs. Clive was the elder of the two ladies, 
though she survived her rival for a quarter of a 
century. The latter years of Kitty Clive’s blame- 
less life were spent at Twickenham, in a cottage* 
afterwards inhabited by Mary Berry and her sister, 
which she used to speak of as her little ‘‘Clive- 
den.” The place was lent to her by Horace 
Walpole, who frequently mentions her in his 
letters. He loved to stroll down to her house on 
the summer evenings by the foot-path which Mrs. 
Clive called Drury Lane, and finish the day with 
gossip and a game at ombre. Mrs. Clive died in 
the winter of 1785. Walpole had met her ata 
card party a few days before her death. She was 
then far from well, and the next day, while attend- 
ing the funeral of an old friend, she caught a severe 
cold, which proved fatal. Her end was a pain- 
less one. After a few days’ illness, she died on 
Wednesday, December 7, without a pang or a 
groan. On the walls of the parish church at 
Twickenham a slab is erected to her memory, with 
the following inscription : “ Sacred tothe Memory 
of M™ Katherine Clive, who died December 7%, 
1785, aged 75 years.” There are also some lauda- 
tory verses, which, though not remarkable for 
literary skill, have the singular advantage of 
recording the truth. 

Mrs. Woffington’s last illness was a long one. 
She was struck down with paralysis while acting 
the part of Rosalind, on May 3, 1757. She was 
carried from the theatre, and it was thought that 
her death would be immediate; but her friends 
were able to take her to her house at Teddington, 
where she survived till March 28, 1760. In the 
National Portrait Gallery at South Kensington 
there is an interesting portrait of her, taken not 
long before her death. She is buried in the village 
church, on the north side of the chancel, where 
the position of her grave is marked by a neat 
mural monument, with the following inscription : 

“Near this Monument lies the body of Margaret 
Woffington, Spinster, Born October 18th, 1720, who 
departed this life March 28, 1760, aged 39 years. In 
the same grave lies the body of Master Horace Chol- 


mondeley, son of the Hon"* Robert Cholmondeley and 


* The cottage is now almost in ruins, 
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Mary Cholmondeley, sister of the said Margaret Woffing- 
ton, aged 6 months.” 
The church is of the Georgian epoch, but contains 
some interesting monuments which belonged to an 
earlier building. Oa the south wall is « curious | 
old monumental braes of the early part of the | 
fifteenth century, with an inscription requesting 
all to “pray for the souls of John Goodyers and 
Thomasyna his wife,” and surmounted with two 
kneeling figures in the quaint costume of that 
riod, Close to the churchyard are Margaret 
offington’s Cottages, a row of picturesque old 
buildings with dormer windows, such as George 
Morley so often shows us on his canvases. These 
cottages were built by M t Woffington as 
almsbouses ; but, as she left no endowment with 
them, they have become the property of private 
individuals, Local tradition says that Mrs. 
Woffiogton lived at Udney Park, a house with 
extensive grounds, close to the church; but the 
evidence on this point does not seem quite satis- 
factory. Perhaps some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
will search among the rate-books and discover 
some definite information on the subject. 

I can strongly recommend apy one who wishes 
to pass a pleasant day in the country to fix his 
headquarters at Hampton Court, and from there 
to visit the shrines of Prg Woffington and Kitty 
Cl:ve. F, 


A YORKSHIRE GHOST STORY. 

The following is not, so far as I am concerned, 
a first-hand ghost story, and therefore it will not 
do for the Psychical Research Society’s new 
volume. Bat it came to me from a lady who 
had herself seen the ghost. This lady, who is an 
old friend of my family, was living with her father, 
Mr. A., some forty years ago, in an ancient 
conntry-bonse—not his own house, but rented by 
him from Miss B., an elderly heiress. The house 
was haunted, as Mr. A. and his daughter soon 
found. Strange noises were heard from time to 
time in the dining-room at night; a mysterious 
black cat used to appear in the entrance-ball of an 
evening and scamper straight up the main stair 
case—not ascending it in the manner of mortal 
cats, but by winding itself in and out of the balus- 
trade, in a decidedly uncanny and preternatural 
way ; and, worst of all, an old gentleman, in black 
skull-cap, yellow dressing-gown, and red slippers, 
would come at midnight out of a certain door, 
cross the hall, go upstairs (in a dignified manner, 
and not as the cat did), and vanish into an empty 
bedroom on the first floor. All the household, 
Mr. A. and his daughter included, used to hear 
the noises and see the old gentleman whenever 


they were awake and downstairs at midnight 
As to that tortuous cat, it was vouched for by the 
servants and duly recorded by my friend ; but I 
am not sure that she herself saw it. At length, 


Mr. A., finding the situation unpleasant, and being 
a courageous man, determined to address to the 
old gentleman a practical and straightforward 
remonstrance, He therefore, on a certain night, 
posted his men-servants, to the number of about 
four, on the staircase, at the head of the first flight 
of stairs, having arranged that they should stop 
the intruder if they could, while their master, with 
a loaded pistol, should follow him and cut off his 
retreat. All this implies, of course, that the visitor 
was supposed to be a substantial or, at any rate, 
a vulnerable person. Well, at midnight, Mr. A., 
from his post in the hall, beheld the venerable, 
but superfluous, senior emerging from his accus- 
tomed door, “Here he is!” cried the master of 
the house; and the men on the staircase held 
their ground (I think it is much to their credit) 
whilst they beheld the old gentleman silently 
approaching, and apparently unconscious of their 
presence. He came close up to the dauntless 
four, and then, to their amazement, he passed 
straight through them and reappeared on the 
other side. Turning round, they saw him calmly 
gliding up the second flight of stairs, above that 
on which they were posted. Mr. A., calling on 
them to follow, pursued, and fired his ball; which 
the old gentleman received withuut emotion, and 
immediately entered the empty bedroom, as usual, 
through its closed door, His pursuers, less for- 
tunate, had to open the door before they could 
follow him ; but they did follow him, and found, 
of course, that the room was as empty as ever. 
Notwithstanding, Mr. A., bent on finishing the 
job at once, had the room thoroughly ransacked 
there and then—wainscot sounded, chimney ex- 
plored, closets broken open: and in one closet be 
found a box containing old deeds and old money. 
In the morning he wrote to Miss B., and told ber, 
not about the ghost, but about the deed-box. He 
ended his letter by inquiring, on some pretext of 
interest in the house, whether any of her relatives 
had been noted for any peculiarity of dress? “My 
grandfather,” she replied, “used always to wear, 
when he was at home and in his study, a black 
tkull-cap, a yellow dressing-gown, and red slippers.” 

Our friend Miss A., in relating the story, used 
to add (and I fully believe her) that the money 
and the deeds were interesting and not unimportant 
to Miss B., and that the old gentleman never 
troubled her father’s household again. 

A. J. M. 

P.S.—I wieh I could say what became of the 

cat ; but I can’t. 


BULL-BAITING AN ENGLISH CUSTOM. 
The subject of the following remarks is so fat 
appropriate to the season of Christmas in that is 
relates approximately to the “roast beef of Old 
England,” and to the habits of those who, according 
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to the ballad, were stimulated by such a diet to 
the commission of valiant deeds iu arms, at all 
seasons and in every field. A query propounded 

Mr. (6" vi. 450) concerning 
ball-baiting “by royal permission,” and inferen- 
tially relating to the period at which this character- 
istic sport was finally extinguished in this country, 
has led me to make a few local memoranda, hoping 
that they may not be considered entirely out of 
place in “ N, & Q.” at a time when the sports and 
pastimes of a national holiday are curiously in- 
quired about. 

The neighbouring counties of Derby and Stafford 
have, time out of mind, been celebrated in doggerel 
verse for the production of a stout and hardy race 
of men, whose amusements in days of old were 
more rough than courtly, including such boisterous 
sports as foot-ball, bull-runnivg, bull-baiting, 
hunting, and other diversions into which personal 
hardihood and courage largely entered, together 
with disregard of animal suffering and injury. 
Many of these diversions were, in fact, based upon 
that curious condition of human nature which finds 
gratification in the contemplation of corporal suffer- 
ing; and cock-fighting, badger-drawing, and even 
bear-baiting, within living memory, bear witness to 
the rough manners of the population. Now, there 
weretwo distinct forms of tauribolia—bull-ruoning, 
with the victim at liberty, as practised at Tutbury 
and Stamford ; and buil-baiting, the bull being 
fastened to a fixed point (a ring or a post) by a 
chain attached toa ring passing through the nasal 
septum of the animal. The former was the nearer 
approach to the Spanish bull-fight ; the latter was 
& one-sided contest between the bull and a savage 
breed of dogs, maintained solely for this purpose, 
varied by an occasional lapse into “ bull-running,” 
when, as was sometimes the case, the bull broke 
loose and charged the mob. Both were, in all 
likelihood, amongst the treasures of civilization 
which we owe to the Romans, and their survival 
almost to the present generation shows (like the 
Derbyshire well-dressings, a remnant of the 
Floralia) how difficult of eradication mavy old 
pagan customs are. 

With regard to the bull-baiting said to have been 
practised at Windsor during the jubilee “ by royal 
roe eed it is very unlikely that such leave and 

was either asked or granted. An“ ox” was 
roasted whole in commemoration of the event, and 
the animal was probably baited before being 
slaughtered, pursuant to immemorial custom. 
J. B. Porta, in his Natural Magick, Lond., 1669, 
Pp. 313, says, that “the flesh of old oxen is hard 
a dry, and will not easily boil.” Wherefore 
the butchers set hounds at them, and let them 
prey upon them, and they will for some hours 
defend themselves with their horns ; at last, being 
overcome by multitudes of dogs, they fall with 
their ears toro, and bit in their skin; these, 


brought into the shambles and cut up, are more 
tender than ordinary.” This, amongst various other 
inventions of like utility, such as to “ hang turkeys 
alive by the bills at the sadle-bow when we ride, 
and these being thus rackt and tossed with great 
pains, at the journey’s end youshall find them dead, 
and very tender.” Once, in Chesterfield, the Derby- 
shire “ town of the crooked steeple,” there was a by- 
law of the borough enacting that every butcher 
who killed a bull in the shambles must either 
bait the animal previously in the market-place, or 
pay a fine of 3s. 4d. in default. It is stated that 
about the close of the last century bulls were baited 
almost every week; but in 1839 inquiry elicited 
the fact that, although bull-buiting had not been 
known for wapny years, no butcher then living had 
paid the fine. ‘he bull-ring, fixed in a large stone, 
decorated the market - place within my own 
recollection, and may possibly be still in sitw. 
The author of “Ford’s” History of Chesterfield 
says that “the law of baiting was intended to 
inform the inhabitants which of the butchers 
killed bull-beef”—a mere conjecture, unsupported 
by evidence; the fact being that the baiting was 
& popular sport, the excuse for it being that it was 
believed to make the tough bull-beef tender and 
more wholesome. 

At Ashborne it was the custom to provide a 
ball for baiting at the annual wakes, the festival 
of St. Oswald; the animal was tied or chained 
to a ring in the market-place, and the practice 
prevailed until very recently. ‘The History of 
Ashbourne was published in 1839, and the author 
makes the following remarks, which seem to prove 
that this detestable sport lingered to the last in 
the pleasant little capital ot the Low Peak of 
Derbyshire :— 

“Ona calm review of the past, it will appear sur- 
prising to every unprejudicea mind, that « custom 
whose obvious tendency was to foster and encourage 
the worst passions of our nature, and whose practice 
was always productive of intemperance and disorder, 
should in later times have been supported and tolerated, 
its existence foreo long a periodafter it had been rendered 
penal by Act of Parliament, shows in a remarkable 
manner how slowly and unwillingly obedience is rendered 
to enactments which, as in this cave, are opposed to the 
mistaken prejudices of the people. It is proper to 
remark that the majority of the people of Ashborne 
participated not in the brutal pastime, and that many 
strenuous though abortive effurts were made by them 
to wipe out this stain on the character of the town. 
More stringent legislative enactments have at length 
effected its suppression, and since the passing of Mr. 
Pease’s Act in 1835, the practice has been discon- 
tinued.” 

Farey, in his General View of the Agriculture of 
Derbyshire (vol. iii. p. 628), mentions bull-baiting 
amongst the “ disgraceful sports ” which he thinks 
are fit subjects of immediate and entire suppres- 
sion,” and he {adds that “ Ashover and various 
other places in the county ” were in his experience 
(writing in 1815) the scenes of iodi 
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baits. I am inclined to think that “Ashover” 
has been put in mistake for ‘‘ Ashborne”; for I 
never heard that the former quiet little village was 
thus distinguished, whilst Ashborne was, ar I 
have shown, notorious for amusements of this 
nature. The quoted passages serve, however, to 
show that at the time of Farey’s agricultural 
survey (some years later than the Royal Jubilee in 
1809) bull-baiting was no uncommon diversion in 
Derbyshire. 

Bull-baiting was sometimes varied by hanging 
fireworks about the bull, and even by stickiog 
barbed darts, to which equibs and orackers had been 
attached, into his hide. Such a scene is graphic- 
ally described by Dunton in The Bull-baiting ; 
or, Sacheverell dress'd up in Fire Works (8vo., 1709), 
thus :— 

** Expect a severe ing Blow, for the Bull 's wonder- 
ful mad...... and he ‘li discharge the whole Artillery of his 
Fire-works amongst ye at once...... Whiz—rip-rap-rip-rap- 
rap—His-s-s-s—pop-pop-pop-pop—Bounce. There's such 
a confus'd Noise of Rockets, Serpents, Squibs, Crackers, 
and Ink-horn-guns that you can scarce distinguish one from 
another. Take care below, gentlemen! See how the 
Bull raves and tears, kicks, flings and bounces, that if ye 
be not aware he’ll be among ye! Bring hither Nettle, 
one of the best that ever play'’d at Hockley-in-the-Hole ; 
she'll no more matter all the furious Artillery than the 
cracking of a Bone. Collar him there, Nettle! She has 
him (just as I fast very nose! Whiz— 

— unc e. Trap-rip-ra 
Bee gentlemen how she holds. him—Whis 
—Hiss-s—pop-pop-pop— Bounce — Bounce — and_ holds 
him yet ’till (ye see) all his Fury is spent and so let her 
lead tim into the Stable till I have another Opportunity 
to divert you again.” 

Ball-running has engaged the attention of Dr. 
Pegge and other local antiquaries, whose descrip- 
tions have been so frequently reprinted that no 
more need be said in this place than that the 
Tatbury bull-runnings (a perfectly Homeric contest 
between the men of Derbyshire and Staffordshire 
for the honour(!) of their respective counties) 
continued up to 1778, when, petition having 
been made to the Dake of Devonshire to abolish 
a sport which was so destructive of all moral 
feelings, his grace consulted the king, and by 
the recommendation of the Government of the 
day (vested rights being at stake, as well as the 

1), a meeting was called at Ashborne, where 
fifteen deputies from each of the interested 
counties voted for its abolition, and it was sup- 
anna accordingly. A bull was baited at Tut- 

ry, however, for many years afterwards, but this 
was supp’ rior to the publication of Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s History of Tutbury in 1832. 


Atrrep WALLIs. 
88, Friargate, Derby. 


KING GEORGE III. AND BOB SLEATH, THE 
TULL-GATE KEEPER. 


As Christmas is the season for legendary stories, 
I will tell one that I often heard when I wasa 


resident in the neighbourhood of Worcester, but 
of which I have not seen any printed account, 
Perhaps it is a mere fiction ; but this is the story. 
When King George III. was residing at Chelten- 
ham he paid a visit to Worcester. At that timethe 
keeper of the Barborne toll-gate was a man of sturdy 
character, known as Bob Sleath, who declared 
that his Majesty should not pass through his gate 
unless be paid the toll like any other person, 
“ The Cheltenham toll-gate keepers might let him 
pass free if they chose—more fools they for doing 
so; but he wasn’t going todoso. If the king 
came at the head of an army, then he would throw 
open the gate and let him pass through without 
paying; but so long as he was there as a visitor 
he must pry toll like other folk.” Sach was Bob 
Sleath’s resolve; and, though the people to whom 
he said this told him that he was making an 
empty boast, and that he would not dare to shut 
his toll-bar in the king's face, yet Bob Sleath 
declared that be would most certainly do so if he 
had the chance. 

The chance was offered him, for the king came 
that way; and, true to his word, Bob Sleath 
closed the gate, and made it fast with lock and 
key. The outrider ordered him to throw open 
the gate, as the king’s carriage was coming, with 
a considerable retinue, followed by a loyal throng, 
But Bob Sleath refused to comply with the re- 
quest until he had been duly paid for the carriage 
and horsemen. The king’s equerry then rode up, 
and was informed of the state of affairs, the royal 
coach being then close at hand. The equerry 
explained to the toll-gate keeper that the king's 
secretary came last in the procession, and would 
pay for all who passed through the gate if Bob 
would carefully count them as they went by him. 
With this promise Bob Sleath opened the gate, 
and, without any detention having been made to 
the royal progress, the king and his attendants 
passed through the gate. But, although the toll- 
gate keeper went up to more than one of those 
who followed the king, no one would confess to 
being the bearer of the king's purse, or to being 
authorized to pay the toll. So every one 
through free, as did also the loyal crowd, who 
pressed forward after the carrisge before the toll 
gate keeper could close the gate. 

Bob Sleath felt that he was tricked ; but he was 
resolved that this should not occur a second time. 
So the next day, when the king returned and 
wished to pass through Barborne gate on his way 
back to Cheltenham, Bob Sleath securely locked 
the gate, and refused to o it to the outrider. 
Then came the equerry, who endeavoured, as on 
the previous day, to secure the opening of the 

te by the promise of payment of the toll by the 

ing’s secre But Bob Sleath plainly told 


him that he did not believe in the existence of 
that court official, 


and that he would not open 
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the gate for the king’s coach until the whole of 
the toll for both yesterday and to-day was paid 
tohim, The equerry endeavoured to frighten him 
into compliance by representing the annoyance 
that would be felt by his Majesty ; but Bob Sleath 
would not relent or abate one jot of his demand ; 

as the king’s coach was then brought to a 
standstill, and his Majesty was inquiring into the 
cause of the delay, the equerry paid the toll-gate 
keeper the whole of the money that he demanded, 
at the same time threatening that he would have 
him before a court of law and make him refund 
the sum. Then Bob Sleath opened the gate, and 
made his best bow to the king as he passed 
through ; but he never again saw George IIL, 
and never heard any more of the toll that he had 
taken from him. 

Sach is the story ; and if I put a query to my 
note it is this, Is this story founded on fact? I 
have looked into several local works, wherein 
there might have been some mention made of this 
story, such as Mr. Noake’s Notes and Queries for 
Worcestershire, but I cannot light upon any refer- 
ence to it. I should have expected to have found 
some trace of the story in a scarce and curious book, 
a copy of which is now before me, entitled Royal 
Recollections on a Tour to Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Places adjacent, in the Year 1788 
(the eleventh edition, London, printed for James 
Ridgway, No. 1, York Street, St. James’s Square, 
1788, pp. 107, price 2s, Gd). This anonymous 
work (is the author known !) is supposed to have 
been written by the king, and to narrate the in- 
cidents of his tour and the impressions made upon 
him during its course. The king would pass through 
Barborne gate on his way to Hartlebury Palace 
to visit Bishop Hurd, and if the story of Bob 
Sleath were true it must have been much talked 
about ; so much so that I should have thought a 
passing mention would have been made of it by 
the author of Royal Recollections. But there is no 
reference to it in that volume. Whether fact or 
fiction, “I tell the tale as it was told to me.” 

Curupert Beve. 


THE BAGMERE PORTENT: A CHESHIRE 
LEGEND. 

As it is the office of * N. & Q.” to embalm in its 
pages old customs and legends which would other- 
wise die and become forgotten, let me add one, 
which to the best of my knowledge and belief has 
not yet been placed on record in them—one re- 
lating to the ancient county palatine of Chester. 

Brereton, a parish some five miles distant from 
Congleton, was for six hundred years the home of 
the ancient Cheshire family of Brereton, which 

e extinct in 1722 by the death of Francis, 
fifth Baron Breretun, of Leighlin, in Ireland. 
The fine old hall, built in 1586, is yet remaining, 


but much altered. Hard by is the old church, 
beneath the pavement of whose chancel their 
remains repose, and east of the old hall, beyond 
a ley for cattle, a pool named Bagmere, much 
reduced in its dimensions on account of having 
been partially drained. The legend runs that 
prior to the death of an heir or of the head of the 
Brereton family stocks or trunks of trees used to 
be seen floating about spontaneously as a portent 
or warning. In his fine chorographical poem 
Poly-Olbion Michael Drayton thus alludes to the 
tradition : — 

“ That black ominous mere, 
Accounted one of those that Zngland s wonders make : 
of — Blackmere named: of strangers Brereton’s 

ake : 
Whose property seems farre from Reason’s way to stand ; 
For neere before his death that’s owner of the land, 
She sends up stocks of trees, that on the top doe float : 
By which the world her first did for a wonder note.” 
Song xi. v. 90-7, 

Camden has in his Britannia an allusion to it, 
and, to come to modern times, it forms the subject 
of one of Mrs. Hemans’s poems, The Vassal’s 
Lament for the Fallen Tree, written in 1824, Well 
do I remember some thirty-five years ago going on 
a piscatorial expedition to Bagmere, and after a 
long fatiguing walk on a glorious July day, such 
as we used formerly to have in England, finding 
it impossible to get at the pool. A broad belt of 
sedges and rushes and marshy ground rendered 
access impracticable, something like those sur- 
roundings that are seen at the Norfolk Broads, 
but, unlike them, no boat or man was obtainable 
at Bagmere. The finny tribe—and no doubt the 
pool abounded in its depths with pike, perch, and 
bream — was most effectually protected by the 
swampy ground and sedges from either poachers 
or anglers. There was a weird aspect about the 
place, and the silence was broken by the boom of 
the bittern and the call of the moorhen. Out of the 
pool flowed a little river called the Croco or Croc, 
also mentioned by Drayton, which, after being 
formed into a small lake opposite Brereton Hall, 
falls into the river Dane. 

It would be interesting to know whether this 
ominous portent supposed to exist at Bagmere 
is annexed to the possession of the estate, or 
whether it became extinct with the ancient line 
of Brereton. The estate passed on the death of 
the last Lord Brereton in 1722 to the Holtes of 
Warwickshire, and then to the Bracebridges, and 
was finally purchased by Mr. John Howard, whose 
descendants now possess “the stately house of 
Brereton,” with its adjacent demesne and pool. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue First Curistmas Day.—So many chrono- 
logical tables give B.c. 4 as the date of the first 
Christmas Day that it may be worth while to 
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int out that if the Nativity really occurred in 
mber (which is very doubtful) the year must 

have been B.c. 5. Herod the Great died just 
before the Passover, or in March b.c. 4 of our 
ordinary chronology (year of Rome 750). The 
Nativity must have taken place some months 
before that. Wieseler thinks the exact date was 
Jan. 10, 8.c. 4. But certainly if it was on or near 
the date accepted as our Christmas Day, the year 
must have been the preceding year, or B.c. 5. It 
seems, on several grounds, most probable that it 
was a few months before that, or some time in the 
autumn of B.c. 5. I am, of course, aware that Mr. 
Greswell assigned the month of April, B.c. 4, as the 
time of the Nativity; but he made an error of a year 
in the date of Herod’s death. It is, indeed, quite 
= that the Nativity took place in April ; 
ut if so, it must have been the April of Bc. 5. 
It seems to me, however, more probable that it 
was later in that year, but not so late as December; 
and this is also Lardner’s view, “some time be- 
tween the middle of August and the middle of 
November” (Works, vol. i. p. 370). We know, 
on the authority of St. Chrysostom, that the 
traditional date, Dec. 25, was not generally ac- 
cepted, even in the Western Church, until the 
fourth century. W. T. Lywy. 


Curistmas Superstitions or Irattan Trrow 
anv Lomparpy.—Christian Schneller mentions 
the following, among others that are of more 
general acceptation :— 

1. Christmas carols and Christmas-boxes are in 
Italian Tirol called beghenate or bighenate. 

2. Oo Christmas Eve in many places a light is 
kept burning all night. 

3. A well-dried log, called “lo zocco di Natale’* 
and “lo zocco di ogni bene,” is kept burning all 
night to keep the Divine Infant warm. (He quotes 
Agost. dal Pozzo, Gabr. Rosa ; also an historical 
instance of conformity with the custom at the 
Sforza Palace, Milan, 1470, in Muratori, Disserta- 
sione, 59.) 

4. Bread baked on Christmas Eve and kept till 
the day month (Conv. of St. Paul) is considered a 
charm against serpent bites. 

5. The women never spin on Christmas Eve or 
on the last night of Carnival, as they think that if 
they do the mice will destroy the thread. 

6. The belief obtains here, as elsewhere, that 
the cattle talk on Christmas Eve. 


* In a little collection I have of the cos‘umi of Luni- 
on (i. ¢., the country round the gulf of Spezia, so called 
Luna, an Etruscan city, but not “ one of the twelve,” 

and including Carrara an 
mentioned as in use there. 


Pisa) the zocco di Natale is 
It is generally of olive-tree, 


and household auguries are drawn from the crackling of 
the leaves and unripe berries. A letter is cited of a 
certain Giov. da Molta, dated 1388, showing th«t the 
custom has not undergone much change in five hundred 


years. 


7. One of the games they play at this season is 
to make as many heaps of flour on a table as there 
are persons in the house. The head of the family 
then goes into the room alone and hides presents 
under the flour ; under some there will be money, 
under others only nuts, &c. Then the family come 
in, and each chooses which heap he will have. 

8. It is considered an augury of a bad fruit 
harvest if Christmas Eve is a moonlight night, 

H. Busx. 


Yote: its Derivation.—The following deri- 
vation of this word is given by Mr. J. F. Hodgetts 
in an article entitled “Paganism in Modern 
Christianity ” (Antiquary, December, p. 257). As 
the derivation differs from those given by Messrs, 
Skeat and Wedgwood, the seems not un- 
worthy of a place in the columns of “ N, & Q.”:— 

“The ancient name (Yule) for Christmas is still used 
throughout all Scandinavia. The Swedes, Danes, and 
Norwegians wish each other a ‘Glad Yule,’ as we say 
‘A merry Christmas to youn!’ This alone would serve 
to draw our attention to Scandinavia, even if no other 
reason existed for searching there for the origin of our 
great Christian feast. The grand storehouses of Pagan 
lore, as far as the Northern nations of Teutonic race are 
concerned, are the two Eddas, and if we refer to the 
part or chapter of Snorri Sturlson’s Edda, known as 
Gylfa Ginning, we shall find the twelfth name of Odin, 
the Father of the Gods, or Allfather, given as Jalg, or 
Jalkr (pronounced yolk or yulg). The Christmas tree, 
introduced into Russia by the Scandinavi»ns, is called 
élka (pronounced yolka), and in the times just preceding 
and just after the conquest of Britain by the English, 
this high feast of Odin was held in mid-winter, under 
the name of Jalka tid, or Yule-tide. It was celebrated 
at this season because the Vikings, being then unable to 
go to sea, could assemble in their great halls and 
temples, and drink to the gods they served so well. 
Another reason was that it fell towards the end of the 
twelve mystic monaths that made up the mythological as 
well as the cosmical cycle of the year, and was, there- 
fore, appropriately designated by the last of the names 
by which Odin is called in the Edda.” 

F. C. Brrexsecx Teary. 


Tue Snernerps woo saw THe STAR IN THE 
East.—In the Chester mysteries, first performed 
in 1268, the shepherds who saw the star in the 
East have the homely names of Harvey, Tudd, and 
Trowle, and Trowle’s gift to our Saviour is “a pair 
of his wife’s old hose.” In this same Scripture 
play Noah’s wife refuses to go into the ark without 
her “gossepes everich one,” and swears by St 
John and Christ. When she is at last forced in 
by her sons, she salutes Noah, on his welcoming 
her, with a hearty box on the ear. 

Constance Russ&Lt. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


or Syow presaGeD BY NoSE-BLEEDING. 
—I was talking to a woman in a Rutland vil 
and said, “It looks as though there would 
rain—or, perhaps, snow.” She replied, “It will 
be snow, sir! my nose bled three times this 


morning, and that’s always a sure sign that there’s 
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a fall of snow coming.” I said, “ You must lose a 
t deal of blood during a severe winter.” But 
she explained that it was only the first falls of 
snow, at the beginning of winter, that were pre- 
ceded by the nose-bleeding, and that it was always 
three times that her nose bled on each occasion. 
In that particular instance she was quite right in 
her prognostication, for we had a fall of snow that 
same evening. Curupert Bepe, 


Caristuas UNDER CromweLL.—In 1647 the 
Cromwellian Government ordered the common 
crier to announce that Christmas Day should no 
longer be observed, it being “a superstitious and 
hurtful custom,” and that markets should be held 
on the 25th. And in the Flying Eagle, a small 
gazette published December, 1652, we read that 
“The House before they rose were presented with 
a terrible remonstrance against Christmas Day, 
grounded upon Divine Scriptures, in which Christ- 
mas is called Anti-Christ’s Masse, and those Masse- 
mongers and Papists who observed it,” &c. In 
consequence of which Parliament spent much time 
in consultation about the abolition of Christmas 
Day, and resolved to sit on the following day, 
commonly called Christmas. 

Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Tat Giastoypury THorx.—An account of it 
is given in The Curious Fruit and Flower Gar- 
dener, by John Cowell, gardener, at Hoxton, near 
London, second edition, 8vo, before 1732. It is 
thus entered in the table of contents: “8. The 
History of the Glastenbury or Holy Thorn, which 
blossoms every Christmas; at which season it 
shews its Flowers, though the Weather be ever so 
severe.” Worlidge commends “ the ingenious Mr. 
George Rickets, gardner at Hoxten or Hogsdon 
without Bishopsgate, near London, at the sign of 
the Hand there” (Treatise of Cider, third edition, 
1691, p. 234). W. ©. B. 


Cuurcnes at Caristmas.— 

“ The custom of decking churches at Christmas seems 
to be an attempt to realize the verse which occurs in the 
first lesson in the service for Christmas Eve: ‘The 
glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir tree, the 
Pine tree, and the box together, to beautify the place of 
my sanctuary’ (Isaiah, Ix. 13).”—Edwards’s Words, 
Facts, and Phrases, 


Cever et Avpax. 


Horcarit.—To-day, December 14, I was talk- 
ing with a stone-breaker by the road-side, in the 
county of Rutland, and asking him how he was. 
He replied, “ I’m that bad wi’ roomatis, that I can 
barely hotchell backards and forards.” I have 
spelt hotchell according to his pronunciation, but 
it is a word that is quite new tome. It would 
seem to be a variation of hobble He twice used 
the word. Coruzert Bepg, 


Frost 1x Decemper, 1676.—“In our late 
intense Frost, December last,...... in Yorkshire 
in some places, it froze the moisture in people’s 
nostrils into icicles, that with their finger (as an 
eye-witness told me) they pull’d out pieces of ice” 
(Philosophical Dialogues, by W. Simpson, M.D., 
of Wakefield, 1677, p. 119). W. C. B. 


A Lavpaste Caristmas Betier.—In The 
Golden Legend, printed by Wynken de Worde, it 
is said 
“that what persone beynge in clene lyfe desyre on thys 
daye, [Chri-tmas] a boone of God: as ferre as it is 
ryghtfull and good for hym, our lorde at reueréce of thys 
blessid and hye feste of his natiuite wol grait it to hym,” 

Constance RussELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Ropens anv have lying before 
me a fine old folio entitled, R. P. Oliveri Bonartit, 
Societ. Jesu Theologi, in Ecclesiasticum Commen- 
tarius. The magnificent engraved title-page is 
inscribed, “ Antverpie apud Joannem Meursium. 
Anno M.D.c.XxxIv. cum Privilegiis, Pet: Paul ;: 
Rubens invent. Corn. Galle sculp.” Can any of 
your readers inform me whether there are other 
specimens of Rubens’s designs for title-pages ? 
This is the first I have met with. As my copy of 
this volume has no printed title, I am not aware 
whether there are other editions of Bonartius’s 
work, or engraved titles with an earlier date. Nor 
am I sure that there are any copies with printed 
titles. I make this observation only use 
Bretschneider, in his edition of Ecclesiasticus 
(“Liber Jesu Siracide Greci, &c., 
1806”) says (Preef., p. xi) that his friend Keil b 
sent him a list of the earlier commentators on 
Ecclesiasticus, which he had not met with himself, 
and amongst these he enumerates, “ Oliv. Bonartii, 
Iprensis, Comment. Antw., 1625, 1634, fol.” From 
this one would suppose there was an earlier 
edition in 1625. Yet the dedication in my copy 
of 1634 is most distinctly dated 1633, and, more- 
over, Bonartius mentions in his Preface the works 
of other Jesuits on Ecclesiasticus, viz., Octavianus 
de Tufo, who published a commentary on the first 
eighteen chapters at Lyons in 1628, and again in 
1629 and 1631; and Pina, a Jesuit of Madrid, 
whose first volume (out of five) was published at 
Lyons in 1630. It is important to remember this 
as fixing the real date of Rubens’s magnificent 
title-page. I feel convinced that there was no 
earlier edition of Bonartius, whose work, by-the- 
by, is very scarce—at least in this country. I 
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shall be glad to hear if this title-page is well 
known, and whether there are others by the same 
great master. R. H. 


Mrs. Gravestone 1x West- 
minster Anpey.—The National Society for Pre- 
serving the Memorials of the Dead have under- 
taken, with the sanction of the Dean of Westmin- 
ater, to restore the inscription on the gravestone 
of Mrs. Anne Bracegirdle, the actress, in the east 
cloister of Westminster Abbey, already partly 
effaced and fast becoming wholly obliterated. The 
committee are anxious to renew the lettering as it 
originally stood, and would be glad to know from 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” exactly how the inscription 
ran, or to be made acquainted with any source, 
either printed or MS., where it can be found. 
Apparently, it simply recorded Mrs. Bracegirdle’s 
name, date of death, and the year of her age. 
From Col. Chester and other authorities it is 
known that she died on the 12th and was buried 
on the 18th of September, 1748, and that her age 
was eighty-five. Any communication on this 
subject, either through the columns of “ N. & Q.” 
or sent direct to me, will be very acceptable to the 
committee, who will feel greatly obliged by the 
insertion of this note. Wm. Vincent. 

82, Piccadilly Circus, W. 


Antuony Uptoy, or Capiz.—I should fee! 
extremely obliged for any information concerning 
the above person. I believe him to have been 
one of the Devonshire Uptons, of whom some 
account is, Iam told, to be found in one of the 
earlier editions of Burke’s Landed Gentry, not 
accessible to me at present. I find in my note- 
book that a John Upton (of this Devonshire 
stock) was living in 1620, and married to Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Rous, Knt., of Halton, 
Cornwall, by whom he had several sons, the names 
of only two of whom—Anthony and Ambrose—are 
known to me. Anthony is stated to have been 
six years old in 1620, and his age and Christian 
mame agree with those of the Cadiz Upton in 
question. Of the latter I know that he was a 
merchant in Andalusia before 1653 ; and I gather 
trace of him there—both at Cadiz and at Seville 
(in the State Popers, Spain)—down to 1666. In 
October, 1689, I find an Ambrose Upton signing, 
as Deputy-Consul, a letter of complaint “from the 
English merchants trading to the Ports of Anda- 
lusia in Spaine.” This Ambrose may have been 
ason of Anthony, and have carried on the busi- 
ness after him. Anthony is said to have had a 
brother John, who is stated to have been a brother- 
in-law of Secretary Thurloe, and who, after the 
Restoration, became a Commissioner of Customs. 
These Uptons are curiously mixed up with the 
proceedings of the Royalist agents in Spain—a 
subject on which I have collected a certain amount 


—containing mention of Anthony Upton and his 
family wou'd be of great use to me. Lac. 


Dersysnire Freenoipers, 1633. —I have 
lately copied, and intend to publish, a long list of 
names and places headed “ Nomina villarum & 
liberorum tenentium infra hundredum de Scars. 
dale...... et residentium comitatus Derbiensis,” 
Each page is dated at the top “1633.” A blank 
of about an inch is left between the words “ Scars. 
dale” and “et,” probably because the remaining 
hundreds of the county, which are set out after. 
wards, were intended to be inserted there. The 
document is a draft, a considerable number of 
names being struck out, and others inserted ina 
different though contemporaneous hand. Opposite 
many of the names there is written in the margin, 
in another hand, “ Alloc I're.” Opposite some is 
written ‘“ p’cator,” and opposite others a word 
which looks like “ p’oab’,” but of which I can 
make nothing. The document does not contain 
by any means all the towns and hamlets in the 
county. I should be glad if any of your reader 
would explain these abbreviations. A few of the 
persons enumerated are described as recusants, 
others as esquires and gentlemen, and one asa 
baronet. An average of about five names is given 
to each village, but Derby is not mentioned at all, 
and only one name is given under the head of 
Chesterfield. I take it that = list was made for 
the purpose of taxation; but I am not sure. 

8. O. Appr. 

Sheffield. 


Jackson Famity.—In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine occurs a notice of the death, Sept. 24, 1782, at 
Hurley Hall, near Atherstone, co. Warwick, of the 
Rev. Mr. Jackson, Rector of Witley Magna, oo. 
Worcester. This was Richard Jackson, founder 
of the professorship at Cambridge named after 
him. He had property at Leek, co. Stafford. Can 
any of your readers give me his pedigree, and in 
particular inform me in what (if any) way he was 
related to or connected with the Warburton family? 

F, W. Duxstox. 

Ewe!me, near Wallingford, Berks. 


Whicn 1s THE sMALLEsT Parisu Cavecn I¥ 
Esxotanp ?—For a long time St. Lawrence, Isle of 
Wight, had the reputation .of being the smallest 
parish church in England. I think, however, that 
[ can produce one smaller, but one little kuows, 
because in an out-of-the-way place. The parish 
which owns this curiosity is Pilham, some four 
miles from Gainsborough, in the county of Lincola. 
Dimensions of the interior are as follows : Length, 
26 ft.; breadth, 17 ft. 9in.; seated to hold fifty 
eight persons. There is no chancel; an aps, 
6 ft. Gin. deep, contains the holy table. There 
is a small tower at the west end. Pilham isa 


of information, A pedigree—if such should exist | ancient parish, but the church is an erection 
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the last century. The population of the parish 
corresponds to the size of the church. There are 
ninety-one inhabitants. Is there any parish church 
smaller than this? E. Learon Buenxkinsorr. 


Toe “Scatptxc Hovse.”—In a manuscript 
“ Alphabetical Abstract of all the Charities and 
Benefaccons given to this City of Hereford, 
collected by Ja. Lane, Town Clerk, Anno Dom. 
1711,” appears the following :— 

“ Boulcott, Roger, his gift by will, of his House in 
Bye Street, called the Scalding House, to ye Poor of ye 
Hospitall in Bewall Street, to be equally divided between 

m by ye Mayor and Justices at ye rent days or wthn 

0 days after, Yearly rent 50s. at Lammas and Candle- 
mas. 


Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” explain the mean- 
ing of the term “ Scalding House” as applied to 
the house left by the worthy citizen Roger Boulcott, 
who died in 1680 ? 


Hererorpsuire Seventeerta Century 
Toxens.—I shall be glad if any reader of 
“N. & Q.” will favour me with full descriptions 
of the two following tokens, issued in the city of 
Hereford in the seventeenth century, viz., a square 
token reading on obverse 10HN . RODD . 1670, 
with a cavalier’s hat in centre, the other Lyson . 
THOMAS . IN. HEREFORD. 1668. A specimen of 
each of these hitherto unpublished tokens was 
exhibited in the temporary museum held in the 
Shire Hall, Hereford, at the meeting of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association there in 1867; 
and I hope this may catch the eye of the owner 
of these pieces and that he will afford the in- 
formation sought for. 


“THERE IS NOTHING LIKE LEATHER,.”—I have 
searched in many collections of fables and pro- 
verbs to find this proverb, but have failed. Can 
any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” throw any light 
on its origin? The only one [ can give is the 
following. In my childhood I recollect seeing a 
very old spelling-book and reader, containing, 
among other instructive and supposed to be 
amusing contents, the fable of “The Town in 
Danger of a Siege.” This related how a town in 
danger of a siege called its council together, and 
held debate. A mason proposed that a strong 
wall should be built; a carpenter suggested that 
wood would be better than masonry; but a 
currier gave his opinion that, if a wall was neces- 
sary, it should be made of leather, because there’s 
nothing like leather. The fable was in verse, and 
illustrated by a woodcut of the councillors engaged 
in discussion. There were also the awful adven- 
tures and end of “ Don’t Care,” whose career was 
terminated by his being devoured by a lion on a 
desert island—though how his dying speech and 
confession reached the compiler of the book there 
was no evidence to show. There was a woodcut 
of the lion engaged at his repast, so, of course, the 


story must have been true, and was consequently 
an awful example to small boys prone to say 
“Don’t care.” I should be glad to know anything 
about the old spelling-book and the fable “ There’s 
nothing like leather,” or, as it was entitled, “ The 
Town in Danger of a Siege.” 
Paut Q. Karxeex. 
Torquay, 


Paiswick Famity, Campripce.—I am very 
desirous of gaining the name and address of some 
one in the town (or county) of Cambridge possess- 
ing a knowledge of its old citizens and their family 
connexions. Cuan you refer me to any local genea- 
logist or antiquary? My object is to acquire, if 
possible, additional information regarding the 
person and family of a certain ancient worthy of 
Cambridge ; namely, William Phiswick, who be- 
quenthed his house to the University in the reign 
of Edward IIT., vide Fuller and other annalists of 
Cambridge. I have reason to believe that the 
family of Phiswick (alias Fishwick, alias Physick) 
continued in the town or county of Cambridge 
down to the year 1600, at least. Any general in- 
formation regarding it will be received with thanks, 

P. S. P. Conner. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harrwe Liprary.—Some years ago I bought 
in Birmingham a Cicero in twenty volumes, 12mo., 
printed at Glasgow by Rob. and And. Foulis, 
1749. In each of the volumes, on the back of 
cover, is written, “ Hartwell Library, No. 13/7, 
repaired, 1830,” and in most of them are three 
book-plates, the first having the arms of Lee, of 
Hartwell, Az., two bars or, a bend chequy or and 
gules ; crest, a bear sa. muzzled, collared, and chained 
or; and motto, “ Verum atque decens ” amid much 
florid decoration ; and underneath, “ William Lee, 
Esq™, of Hartwell, Bucks.” The other two are 
quartered shields and without name, but as the 
Hartwell arms are in the second plate in the first 
quarter, and in the third in the first and fourth, and 
as the crest and motto appear throughout, they are 
doubtless the book-plates of Sir George Lee, Bart. 
(this has the red hand), and of his successor at 
Hartwell, John Fiott Lee. Can any one tell me 
when the Hartwell Library was sold (if it has been 
sold), and also how it is that the first book-plate, 
which is evidently about one hundred and fifty 
years old, has “ William Lee, Esq., of Hartwell,” 
since the Lees of Hartwell were baronets from 
1660 to the death of Sir George in 1827 ? 

Ross 

Lakeview, Killarney, Ireland. 

[Sir William Lee, L.C.J., was second son of the second 
baronet, and his representative succeeded to the estates 
by the will of the sixth baronet. ] 


Ascuam Lapy Jane Grey.—Could any 
one inform me if Ainsworth had any authority for 
Ascham’s interview with Lady Jane Grey, shortly 
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before her execution (vide Tower of London)? I 

believe Ascham, in his Scholemaster, says that he 

last saw Lady Jane at Brodegate in Leicestershire. 
J. R. Wopuams. 


Gor Fawkes.—Can any one tell me of the 
early days of this “ damned-to-everlasting-fame” 
man? I want to know especially where he was 
educated, and by whom. Is it true that Morton, 
once Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, and after- 
wards Bishop of Durham, and Fawkes were of the 
same age, born in the same town, and educated by 
the same schoolmasters / T. C. 


Taomas Grey, Maaquess or Dorset.—Eurke, 
in his Extinct and Dormant Peerage (1831), says 
that Thomas Grey, Marquess of Dorset, was 
accompanied into Spain in 3 Henry VIII. by 
his brother, Lord Thomas Howard, son and heir 
of the Earl of Surrey. By what marriage was 
Lord Howard Lord Dorset’s brother? W. L. 


Aw Iyscerrrion.—In the wall of a small farm- 
house in this parish there is a stone about eigh- 
teen inches square, with the following inscription 
cut on it :-— 

NIGHTsh x NIghT 
EQLUSK . LiKKy-daugh 
MAALA poUNgHA 
1610. 


The house has been built about sixty years, but 
the stone was found just below the surface when 
excavating for foundations. I have copied the 
form of the letters exactly, which are, as you see, 
roman and italic. Can any of your readers 
decipher this inscription, and let me know whether 
it is of any interest, or merely of the “ Bill Stumps 
his mark” character ? F. G. Scrivensr. 
Lakenheath Vicarage. 


Mewnpip Mivxers.—Where can I find an account 
of Lord Chief Justice Choke’s visit to Chewton 
about the end of the fifteenth century, to settle 
the dispute between the Mendip miners and the 
monks of Green Oar? Does the office of Ledreeve 
date from that time, and what were its duties? 
Was the appointment vested in the Crown or the 
lord of the manor ? W. A. L. 


Euizaseta Titwey.—Was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Frederick Tilney, of Ashwell Thorpe, Nor- 
folk, who married Thomas, second Duke of Nor- 
folk, any relation to Agnes, daughter of Hugh 
Tilney, Esq., of Boston, the duke’s second or 

Sir Atexayper Nessirt, on Nisser. — Sir 
Alexander Nesbitt (or Nisbet), formerly of Nesbit, 
Berwickshire, having in 1662 petitioned King 
Charles II. to be allowed to nominate a gentleman 
as a baronet, his prayer was granted in 1665, when 
he nominated Mr. Jocelyn, of the Hyde (the 
ancestor of the earls of Roden). Sir Alexander in 


his petition states that he was then eighty-two 
years of age. I have hitherto been unable to 
ascertain when he died, where he died, or whether 
he left a will, and should feel extremely obliged to 
any of your correspondents who would assist me to 
obtain any information on these points. 

Atex. Nessirtt. 


Pompotors.—At a trial of a prisoner at the 
Connaught winter assizes, on December 12, it was 
stated that when arrested he was wearing “ pompo- 
toes, or shoes of cowhide.” What is the meaning 
of this word? As the locality where the arrest 
occurred is an island off the Bay of Galway, with 
which Spaniards are so much associated, perhaps 
it may have a Spanish origin. C. E. 


“Tae Maytua Moytserrat Mepan 
Fonp.”—In the Academy, No. 547, p. 317, there 
is a notice of this foundation, which suggests to 
me several queries that are hard for Americans to 
answer, but which may be easy for Londoners:— 

1. What particulars are known as to the origin 
of this dood, coutibed to Louis Gonzaga, 1267- 
1360? Where are they given at large ? 

2. How has the fund been invested so as to 
remain inviolate during five centuries, and still to 
yield wellnigh 4,0001. a year ? 

3. How did the control of this fund pass to 
London; and how long ago? 

4. What is the date of granting a medal to 
Raphael, and what is the evidence that the por- 
trait of Gonzaga was painted by him? There is 
no mention of it in Raphael’s life by Muntz. 

5. When was the Mantuan Museum, claiming 
to be the oldest in Europe, founded ? 


James D, Buren. 
Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 


Cuartes Kinestey.—Can you refer me to any 
review or magazine articles from the pen of Charles 
Kingsley which are not included in his Miscel- 
laneous Works ? Other anecdotes of his university 
career than those published in Mrs. Kingsley’s 
Memoir will be gladly received. 


T. Cann Hucnes, BA. 
Chester, 


AvurtnHors or Quorations WanyTED.— 


“Ce que je sais, je le sais mal ; 
Ce que j'ignore, je l'ignore parfaitement.” 


Replies. 


“A MONTH’S MIND”: ST. GREGORY'S TRENTAL. 
(6™ S. vi. 205, 251, 352, 374, 410, 458.) 

A“ month’s mind,” or, in other words, a “ month’s 
remembrance,” signifies a daily mass for thirty con- 
secutive days after death for the repose of the 
soul of the faithful departed one. Equally, a 

“ year’s mind” means a daily mass for one year. 
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Thus Humfrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, who died a.p. 1361, in his will desires his 
executors to give to Frere William de Monk- 
lande, his confessor, Frere William Wilhale, 
Master of Divinity, and Frere Geffrey de Berde- 
feld three hundred marks of silver to provide fifty 
friars of their order to sing masses, and recite 
Placebo and Dirige (i.¢., the office of the dead), 
the Commendation, and other devout prayers for 
him every day for the whole of the first year after 
his death, and also that each of them should sing 
during the same year a full trental of masses 
(Royal Wills, Lond., 1780, p. 46). Elizabeth de 
Juliers, Countess of Kent, who died June 6, a.p. 
1411, left 10l. for two chaplains at Oxford to say 
mass for her soul for a whole year (tb. p. 214). 
Antony Widvile, Earl Rivers, by his will dated 
June 23, 1483, leaves money to find a priest for 
one year to say mass at our Lady of Pue at West- 
minster for the souls of his brothers and all Chris- 
tian souls (Dugdale, Baronage, vol. ii. p. 223). 
Thomes Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, who died 
Dec. 29, 1426, by his will desired his executors 
to find five secular priests to say mass for his soul 
and that of his wife, and those for whom he was 
bound to pray, for the two years immediately 
following his decease, in the monastery of St, Ed- 
mundsbury (Royal Wills, p. 26). And Anne, 
Countess of Stafford, leaves 201. to be paid by her 
executors, for the term of twenty years, to certain 
priests to say mass daily for her during the said 
term in the College of Plecy, which had been founded 
by her father, Thomas of Woodstock (ib., p. 279). 

Thus we have examples of a year’s mind, a two 
years’ mind, and a twenty years’ mind, signifying 
a daily mass for those specified terms. But a 
“ year's mind ” is not a “ yere day,” or anniversary 
(cf. Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. viii. p. 356). 

In a word, “a month’s mind” is a trental of 
masses, but not the trental of St. Gregory 
according to the Sarum use, as I shall presently 
show. St. Dunstan speaks of the month’s prayer 
or mind, and also of the masses on the third,seventh, 
and thirtieth days :— 

“Deinde (pro fratre defuncto) per septem continuos 
dies plenarie agatur vigilia, offerentibus cunctis ad 
matutinalem i . et it horis regularibus 
unum ex preescriptis (psalmis poenitentialibus) prostrati 
canant psalmum, sequenti oratione: exinde usque ad 
trigesimum diem, more solito cum tribus lectionibus 
agatur vigilia, offerente uno chore ad missam. Trige- 
simo vero die, iterum plenarie, Ais tumen xxx. diebus 
quotidie eacerdotum unurquisque secretis oratorii locis 
specialiter pro co missas celebret ; diaconi vero pealterium 
ex integro, subdinconi quoque quinquagenarium devo- 
tissime p-allant, si autem occupati una die nequiverint, 
alia persolvant, Et agatur pro eo prima, tertia, septima, 
trigesima dies plenarie, reliquis sub brevitate."" — Regularis 
Concordia S. Dunstani Archicp. Cant., apud Reynerum, 
Apost, Benedict, in Anglid, Append. p. 92. 


Here we have distinct evidence of the thirty 


In the Council of Calchyth, held a.p. 816, there 
is a canon headed :— 

“ Ut episco m fiant exequie.—Jubetur......Prorsus 
orationes et eleemosynas quse inter nos specialiter con- 
dita habemus; id est, ut statim per singulas parochias 
in singulis quibueque ecclesiis, puleato signo, omnis 
famulorum Dei coetus ad basilicam conveniat, ibique 
pariter xxx. psalmos pro defuncti anima decantent. Et 
postea unusquisque antistes et abbas dc. psalterios et cxx, 
missas celebrare faciat, et tres homines liberet, et eorum 
cuilibet tres solidos distribuat, et singuli se: vorum Dei 
diem jejunent ; et xxx. diebus canonicis horis expleto 
synaxeus et vii, beltidum Pater noster pro eo cantetur ; 
et hoc expleto tricesima item die obitus sui tam bene 
reficiantur sicut in cujuslibet, apostolorum natali die 
refici soleant, et per omnes ecclesias tam fideliter pro 
eo agant, sicut moris habeant pro eorum domesticis 
fidei exorando facere. Ut communi intercessionis 
gratia, cum tis omnibus regnum percipere 
mereantur wternum.”— Synod, Calcuthensis, c.x., Wil- 
kins, Concilia, t. i. p. 171. 

It will be noticed how the number 30 appears : 
30 psalms; 120, 30x4, psalters; 600, 
30x 20, masses; but the passage beginning “et 
xxx. diebus” is hopelessly obscure. I believe it 
to mean that for thirty days a Paternoster shall 
be sung at the end of each of the seven canonical 
hours. ButI cannot admit—as many writers, one 
following the other, maintain—that “ vii. beltidum 
Pater noster pro eo cantetur” means “ Let seven 
belts of Paternosters be sung for him.” How can 
septem be the nominative to cantetur? Messrs. 
Haddan and Stubbs have evidently caught the 
right meaning in assuming the “ vii. beltidum ” to 
mean the seven bell-tides or canonical hours 
(Councils and Ecrlesiastical Documents, Oxford, 
1871, vol. iii. p. 585, note). 

Durandus also mentions the mass for thirty 
days (Rationale, 1. vii. cap. xxxv. n. 8). 

it will be noticed that St. Dunstan says, “ Et 
agatur pro eo prima, tertia, septima, trigesima dies 
plenarie, reliquis sub brevitate.” This means that 
the mass was celebrated with great pomp and 
solemnity on these days, especially on the thirtieth ; 
and that on the other days ordinary low masses 
were celebrated. This is a very old custom. The 
Liber Sacramentorum S. Gregorit (ed. Ménard, 
p. 231) contains the “ Missa in die depositionis 
defuncti, sive iii., vii., Trigessimoque.” And the 
same rubric occurs in Leofric’s Missal (f. 244, 
Bodleian Library, No. 579). 

Of these days the third is in memory of our 
Lord’s resurrection on the third day ; the seventh 
in memory of the Israelites mourning seven days 
for Joseph (Gen. i. 10); the thirtieth in memory 
of Moses and Aaron, whom the Israelites mourned 
for thirty days (Numb. xx. 30; Deut. xxxiv. 8). 
With regard to what Polydore Vergil says, “ Apud 
Judeos luctus xxx. diebus finiebatur, id quod apud 
Anglos quoque servatur” (De Invent. Rerum, 
l. vi. cap. ix. p. 404, Lugd. 1546), the meaning 


days’ masses, Other instances may be named. 


depends upon the sense in which /uctus is used. 
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The Vulgate has “ Flevit super eo triginta diebus ” 
(Numb. whi sup.); “ Fleverunt eum...... triginta 
diebus” (Deut. ubi sup.). The Jews pray for the 
dead, and also have prayers for the dead on 
anniversaries ; but I do not know whether they 
continue their prayers for the dead for thirty con- 
secutive days. Perhaps some correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” will kindly inform us, 

“To mind” meant “to pray for.” Guenevere 
on seeing the “‘gryselyche gost” of her mother, 
who was suffering the torments of purgatory, thus 
speaks to it: ‘‘ He [Christ] gif me grace to grete 

i saule with the gode; and myn thé, with 
massus and matins, on morun.” To this the 
ghost replies : “To mynne me with massus grete 
mestur hit were” (Three Early English Romances, 
Camden Society, p. 9). 

A “ month’s mind” had no other meaning than 
prayers for thirty consecutive days, and for this 
simple reason. The great object is to obtain 
prayers for the departed one as soon as possible 
after death ; and if the month’s mind meant only 
one mass, thut mass would be celebrated on the 
day of, or the day after, the funeral, instead of allow- 
ing thirty days to pass by. Moreover, the third 
and seventh days prove that they would not have 
been named unless they were well known and 
defined parts of an equally well known and defined 
space of time, ¢.¢., thirty days. Alice Christion, 
A.D. 1349, says in her will, “I will and bequeath 
that my executors make a dole on the day of my 
burial, the seventh day, and the thirtieth day”; 
and gives to every one that comes to the said dole 
a halfpenny, or the value thereof (Swinden, Hist. 
of Great Yarmouth, p. 817). And Robert Salter, 
by his will dated in a.p. 1534, bequeathed xi. 
to the poor on his burial day and the seventh day 
following, and xi. on the thirtieth day following 
(Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. ix. p. 203). The thir- 
tieth day, which was the last of the “ month’s 
mind,” was celebrated with great pomp—plenarie— 
high mass, a funeral sermon, doles, &c., and often 
with a dinner. The beautiful Mornynge Remem- 
brance had at the Moneth Minde of the Noble 
Prynces Margarete, Countesse of Richmond and 
Darbye, has been reprinted several times. A copy 
of the original edition is in the Stonyhurst 
Library. And the passage which Mr. Fornivat 

uotes from Sir Thomas More’s Supplicacion of 
les, “ The denised we some doctor to make a 
sermé at our masse in our mdthes mind, and 
there preache to our prayse w™ some fond fatasy 
devised of our name ” (Opp., Lond., 1557, p.335 F.), 
merely proves the custom of having a sermon at 
the solemn celebration of the thirtieth day— 
nothing more. 

Mr. Furyivatt continues: “ Those who assume 
that a trental always meant thirty masses on thirty 
consecutive days should remember that the most 
famous trental, St. Gregory’s, consisted of three 


masses on each of the ten chief feasts of the Church, 
beginning with Christ’s birth at Christmas, to the 
Nativity of our Lady on September 8. See my 
Religious, Political, and Love Poems (E.E.T.S.), 
p. 87.” This is not the trental of St. Gregory; it 
should be called the trental of St. Gregory of Eng- 
lish or Sarum use, 

St. Gregory was the first who established the 
custom of celebrating a daily mass for the dead 
for thirty consecutive days after death (Dialog., 
cap. iv. p. 468, Opp. t. ii. Paris, 1705), and these 
thirty masses after death for the soul of the de- 
parted are usually called the Gregorian masses 
(see Gavanti and others). And this is the real 
Gregorian trental. 

Now the Sarum Missal gives us the trental of 
St. Gregory according to Salisbury use : “ Si quis 
trigintale Sancti Gregorii celebrare disposuerit,” let 
him celebrate three masses of the Nativity of our 
Lord, three of the Epiphany of our Lord, three of 
the Purification of our Lady, three of her Annun- 
ciation, three of the Resurrection of our Lord, 
three of His Ascension, three of Pentecost, three 
of the Trinity, three of the Assumption of our 
Lady, and three of her Nativity, so that these 
masses be celebrated within the octaves of the 
said feasts (Missale ad Usum Sarum, Paris, 1555, 
f. 53, rev.). 

The fifty trentals which Humfrey de Bohun 
required to be celebrated for him within a year were 
Gregorian trentals of Sarum use, which were quite 
different from the Gregorian trental or “ month’s 
mind.” This is clear from St. Gregory’s own words : 
“ Vade, itaqne, et ab hodierna die diebus triginta 
continuis offerre pro eo Sacrificium stude, ut nullus 
omnino preemittatur dies, quo pro absolutione illius 
hostia salutaris non immoletur” (Opp., loc. cit. whi 
sup). Such is the real Gregorian trental. 

{ will udd that if, as executor, I found written 
instructions to provide a “month’s mind” or a 
“ year’s mind,” I should consider myself bound in 
conscience’ to provide either a daily mass for 
thirty consecutive days or a daily mass for one 
year. I lately received the mortuary card of an 
old friend from abroad. On it was mentioned that 
“the first of the masses” would be celebrated at 
a certain hour in the parish church. Every 
recipient understood that this was the first of the 
thirty masses, and that there would be a daily 
mass for twenty-nine more consecutive days at the 
same altar and at the same hour. 

Evmunp Warertoy. 

Deeping Waterton Hall. 


Wetneraam, on Waetnetnam (6™ S. vi. 
328).—None of your philological correspondents 
has favoured me with the derivation of Welnet- 
ham, and I make answer to the query myself, in 
the hope that I may provoke discussion and in the 
end get at the truth. In Domesday mention is 
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made of a ham in the hundred of Thedwastre which | 


is spelt Avelfiham, and of a ham spelt telueteham. | 
Both spellings denote the same ham, because there 
js no other ham in the hundred to which they can 
possibly apply, and this ham is Welnetham, pro- 
nounced commonly Weltham. It is clear that the 
Norman scribe was puzzled when he tried to write 
the Saxon name. But in the hundred of Black- 
bourne Domesday gives a ham spelt in one place 
thelueteham, and in another teluetceham, which is 
clearly Thelnetham, pronounced very frequently 
Feltham. Both hams are situate in the woodland 
part of Suffolk, and it is possible that the names 
may have the same root. But my present business 
is with Welnetham. Mr. Yates (Hist. of Bury, 
p. 3) interprets Welnetham silvosa habitatio, evi- 
dently deriving the name from wealt or weald and 
ham. This interpretation well describes the site of 
the village, on the scrub of the immense forest out 
of which were cut the Bradfields, Cockfield, and 
Stanningfield, but it leaves net unexplained. We 
may, however, get at net through Needham, which 
seems to be, as is agreed, sned-ham, the divided 
ham; and Wel-net-ham will then be Wedald-sned- 
ham, the divided ham on the scrub, a derivation 
favoured by the present existence of the two villages 
Great and Little Welnetham, of which the division 
may have been the large mere whence ran the river 
Lark, and whence comes the name of a portion of 
the parishes, Sicklesmere. A second and probable 
derivation is Weald-sneid-ham. Spelman (Glos- 
sarium Archeologicum) gives Sinaida and Sneida, 
which, according to the gloss to the Leges Longobar- 
dorum, is a road. Spelman, however, conjectures 
that it is not any sort of road, but a road cut 
through forests or woods. The position of the 
village is on either side of the road, leading through 
the old forest direct from Sudbury, the central 
settlement of the South Folk, to Bedericksworth, 
and immediately under Bradfield-le-stoken, the 
outpost of defence. Thus Welnetham is Weeald- 
sneid-ham, the roadside ham on the scrub, sneid 
becoming by elision neid, and hence net. A third 
conjecture may be hazarded. In Cedmon, 174, 
occurs Weel-nid, the fatal slaughter. It has been 
stated above that Welnetham is in the direct line 
of advance from Sudbury and nigh to a fortified 
pest and it may have been the scene of a fierce 
tle, though I can find none recorded. It would 
then be Wel-nit-ham, the ham of the fearful 
slaughter. Again, Prof. Leo (Local Nomenclature 
of the Anglo-Saxons, p. 86) remarks that wel, or 
wyl, or wella is connected with wéallan or wyllan, 
and is identical in meaning with quelle; adding, 
“The German quéllan is derived from kiwéllan, 
and the present word quelle would correspond to 
an Anglo-Saxon pont but none such is extant.” 
Can teluetcham be gewylle-ham? Welnetham is 
situated at the base of the watershed, and into 
re ran numerous rivulets, one of which, 


still existing, has its origin in a bubbling spring. 
If Welnetham or Telueteham be named from this 
it would denote the divided ham on the spring 
or well. Again, as a portion of the river Lark 
before it enters Bury St. Edmunds is called on 
old maps Ulnothes Water, this might have been 
Ulnothes-ham; or it may have been Alveves-ham, 
an approach to the spelling of the scribe, hvelfiham. 
It remains to be stated that the name is spelt 
Welnetham, Whelnetham, Quelnetham, Weltnet- 
ham, Weltham, Wheltham, Waltham, Welnytham, 
and Welwetham in the registers of Bury Abbey, 
in the Inquisitiones post Mortem, in the Tazxatio 
Ecclesiastica, and the Valor Ecclesiasticus. The 
earliest occurrence of the name is in a charter 
dated a.p. 1044, and copied at a later period into 
the register penes Rob, Bacon: “De Leofstano 
dapifero Leofstani Abbatis et de Stannardo cognato 
ejus Welnetham Ecclesia Sancti Edmundi 
obtinuit.” Wituiam Cooke, F.S.A. 


Tennis (6% S, iii. 495; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73; 
vi. 373, 410, 430, 470).—It is a satisfactory sign 
of the interest taken in this subject that so many 
correspondents have written on it in answer to 
my query. To J. D.’s suggestion I would urge, 
in reply, if tennis is to be derived from an O.F. 
word, or a form still retained in the Wallon dialect, 
how does it happen that this name for the game 
was never used in old, middle, or modern French ? 
How did it come to pass that we English drew 
from an Old French, or even Celtic, root a word 
which, though not so employed in France, we used 
in a secondary sense, and applied to a game which 
we assuredly received from France? Since the 
earliest times, without doubt, the game has ever 
been called (in France) le jeu de paume. This, to 
my mind, is the insurmountable objection to all 
derivations from the French, and markedly to 
that, proposed by Minsheu, from the French tenez, 
‘*i.¢., ‘take this,’ imagined as a cry ejaculated by 
the player in serving,” as is aptly observed by 
Pror. Skeart in his Dictionary. That the player 
did ever so exclaim there is not one tittle of 
evidence to prove, It is all pure imagination, got 
up to corroborate a weak etymology. I regret to 
see, at the same time, that the game in Pror. 
Sxeat’s Dictionary is defined as one “in which a 
ball is driven against a wall (or over a string) by 
rackets, and kept continually in motion.” ‘There 
is hardly one word of this definition which is not 
incorrect. It seems to be founded on a confusion 
of the old game of tennis with the modern form of 
fives, called rackets. The ball is not (in tennis) 
driven against a wall as a primary object, nor 
over a string. The word string seems to have 
crept in here (imagined ?) as a foundation for the 
“ extraordinary supposition” that tennis is derived 
from Latin tenia, through “‘ O.F. tenies, plural of 
tenie, a fillet,......used either for the band or string 
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over which the balls are played, or for the streak 
on the wall, as in rackets.” Now, tennis has never 
been played over a string or a streak, but over a 
stout rope, for which, I believe, the Latin is not 
tenia. But if it were, Prof. Skeat, who con- 
demns my su ted derivation from tene, on the 
ground that the first syllable of that old word is 
always long or accented, should find some diffi- 
culty in explaining how he reconciles that objec- 
tion with his own etymology from tenia. 

The game described by M. P., as played in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, is evidently only 
a form of rounders or base-ball, having no single 
feature in common with the ancient (or modern) 
game of tennis. Shakspere, of course, was per- 
fectly familiar with tennis, a game played in his 
day universally by people of all classes. The 
Dauphin’s words, as reported in history (or fable ?), 
bave no connexion with any form of rounders, but 
with the perfectly well-known game which he is 
said to name. Jutian Marsuatt. 


In the course of this investigation I have not 
seen the fact adverted to that tenne is German for 
a threshing-floor. One sees Italian peasants in 
small villages make their one street serve fora 
court to play pallone on festas, using the roofs to 
rebound the ball from. Might not a smooth- 
paved threshing-floor have served primitively for 
a tennis-court, and thus have given its name to 
the game? R. H. Busx. 


Surrorrers (6"*S, vi. 309).—Cussans’s Heraldry, 
179-80, says, with regard to supporters borne 
yy commoners :— 

“ Besides these, there are many families among the 
Gentry who ensign their Escutcheons with these honour- 
able sdditamenta; which right they derive either by 

ial grant from the Sovereign, or by Prescription— 
eir Ancestors having borne them from time imme- 
morial.” 
See Carew, of Surrey; Chudleigh, Hele, and 
Pomeroy, of Devon; Hilton, of Durham, &c. 
Burke’s General Armory affords about fifty other 
examples. 

“The prerogative rests solely with the Crown, Sup- 

rs being granted as a peculiar mark of royal favour 
‘or eminent services rendered to the State....... In 
Scotland, Lord Lyon, who occupies a similar position 
in that Country to that which Garter holds in England, 
is permitted to grant Supporters to such families as he 
may see fit.”—See Seton's Law and Practice of Heraldry 
tn Scotland, 1863. 
Boutell and Aveling’s Heraldry says supporters 
“are not hereditary, except to the eldest sons of 
Peers.” Sraix. 


The right to bear supporters is as well defined 
as the right to bear arms. The broad rule is that 
nobody is entitled to one or the other unless he 
can show his right thereto by grant from the Crown, 
which is the fountain of all honours. This pre- 
rogative the Crown exercises through the College 


of Arms, but the heralds have no power to grant 
honours except by authority from the Sovereign, 
It is true, indeed, that in some cases a grant from 
the Crown of arms or supporters will be presumed, 
and this is so where they are claimed by prescrip- 
tion and it is not proved by any adverse person 
that the claimant or his ancestors had not the 
right to bear the arms or supporters at any time 
since the beginning of the reign of Richard I. [ 
do not know whether my learned friends will agree 
with me in the application of the ordinary rules 
about prescription, as they exist independently of 
the Prescription Act (which does not apply to the 
right of bearing arms, I think), to the subject 
under consideration. Arms and supporters go 
strictly per formam dont ; and where the form of 
the gift cannot be shown they will pass to all the 
male descendants (claiming through males) of the 
grantee with due differences. Upon failure of 
these male descendants female descendants claim- 
ing through males will be admitted, and upon 
failure of these female descendants then the 
descendants of female issue of the grantee will be 
admitted in the like order. F. 8. W. 


The following extract from Clark’s Introduction 
to Heraldry, edited by the late J. R. Planché 
when Rouge-Croix Pursuivant of Arms, appears 
to afford a satisfactory answer to the last part of 
R.’s query :— 

“ The kings of arms in England are not authorized to 
grant supporters to any person under the degree of a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, unless they receive a 
royal warrant directed to them for that purpose.”—P, 68, 
sub “ Exterior Ornaments.” 

J. Davies. 

Ludlow. 


Sauissury Catrueprat (6% §. vi. 306).—Its 
body, on Poore’s design, was carried out in four 
years less than this note states. The date 1262 
ended the fourth bishop’s time, Giles de Bridport, 
who had dedicated it in 1258. “ East ffarnum” 
must be E. Harnham, the adjoining village, now 
a suburb. Various corruptions of that numeral 
legend are extant, and versified in Latin and 
English ; but the note in Mr. Gorcn’s possession 
seems to preserve the truth, if only the word 
“ doors” is a miscopy for bowes, the arches bearing 
the clearstory. These are fifty-three, or rather 
fifty-one nearly equal, and two half as wide, like the 
weeks into which a year’s calendar usually breaks. 
The others versions 1 have seen give nothing for 
weeks, but “as many gates as moons one year 
doth view,” which is glaringly false; but the 
“chapells” or altars were thirteen. The windows 


lighting the interior (till some near the tower were 
walled up) were 365 and two fractional bits, That 
their number was cunningly devised, I gather from 
two bays of the lesser transept aisle, which regu- 
larly would have had couples, having triplets, A 
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and some photographs enable me to find that, 
though there are not marble shafts for the 8,766 
“ howers,” those of daylight, say 4,500, are exceeded 
probably in and about the church alone ; but if 
not, then certainly by including the cloisters, 
which contain, with the chapter-house, about 1,300, 
Hence the English version might run thus:— 
The hours of daylight in one year 
Outnumber not the pillars here ; 
Its days the windows count that light this fane, 
And weeks the bows that upper walls sustain ; 
As many altars rose as moons the year did see, 
But now be Christ alone altar and priest for thee, 
It seems as if the fancy had arisen from the neigh- 
bouring Stonehenge, whose pillars and openings 
were said to typify the thirty nights and days of 
the month. Bishop Poore greatly refined on this ; 
and he plainly intended a wooden steeple as high 
as the present stone one, reaching the upex of an 
equilateral triangle on the base of 462 feet, the 
outside length omitting buttresses. E. L. G. 


There is an old distich on Salisbury Cathedral 
which runs thus :— 
“ As many days as in one year there be, 

So many windows in this church we see ; 

As many marble pillars here appear 

As there are hours throughout the fleeting year ; 

As many gates as moons one year dues view— 

Strange tale to tell! yet not more strange than true.” 

Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


There is a curious anachronism in Mr. Gorcn’s 
note. He makes the date of his book, A Con- 
cordancie of Yeares, to be, from internal evidence, 
1612; but in the quotation given the date 1662 
occurs three times. Unless the date 1612 is a 
misprint for 1662, the book is not very happily 
named. Ropert 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


Arms or Prerce anp Seaman (6" S. vi. 329). 
—I have a note that a pedigree of Seaman of 
Middlewich, Chester, is given in the second edi- 
tion of Burke’s Landed Gentry. p. 933; possibly 
the arms may be given there. The wife of Dutton 
Seaman (and mother of the Controller) was Mary 
Nourse, whose mother, Ann Sedley, was of the 
family of the famous Sir Charles Sedley, of Ails- 
ford. The Seamans intermarried in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries with the families 
of Nelthorpe, Somerville, Willes, Worthington, 
Vawdrey, Ellis, Levi, and Nicholson. Sica. 


“Seaman [formerly Pearce of London], Barry 
wavy of six, ar. and az., per bend counterchanged ; 
over all a crescent erminois. Crest, out of a cres- 
cent erminois a demi-seahorse, barry wavy of six, 
ar, and az.” (The British Herald, by Thomas 
Robson, 3 vols. 4to., — 1830). 

RANK Repe Fow 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. sr 


“ ARE YOU PARTIAL To BEEF ?” (6 S. vi. 329.) 
—I submitted the question to a Devonshire friend 
well acquainted with his county. He never met with 
the expression ; so I argue it is not a very common 
one. But he mentions another, which may be 
worth recording as a localism—“ What will you 
make use of?” instead of “ What will you take?” 

R. H. Busx. 


Mr. MarsHatt assumes the Devonshire custom 
and the allusion to the same. Mr. Mozley’s mean- 
ing is as plain as words can be—simply that the 
form of words, “ partial to,” amused him, as being 
unfamiliar with it, and that he afterwards found 
it common in Devonshire, which was Buller’s 


county. C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Basine” (6™ vi. 86).—I often 
heard this saying many years ago, but am unable 
to explain its exact meaning, though believing 
that it has some reference to clubs having been 
turned up as trumps when the news arrived of 
Basing House being taken by storm by the Par- 
liamentarians, Oct. 16, 1645. This was, as is wel) 
known, one of the most memorable sieges in the 
Civil War; and Basing House was defended as 
gallantly by John Powlett, Marquis of Winchester, 
as was Lathom House, in Lancashire, by Charlotte 
de la Trémouille, Countess of Derby. The Marquis 
of Winchester died in 1674, and was buried at 
Englefield, in Berkshire, where Dryden wrote his 
epitaph. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Quarrerines (6" §, vi. 246).—A correspondent 
asks if heralds can set a limit to the number of 
quarterings one may bear. This they cannot do, 
for they cannot prevent your being descended 
from the ladies through whom the quarterings 
came. But there are ways of managing the matter 
notwithstanding. You cannot well get above eight 
on to a ring, nor twenty on a large family seal. 
The carriage door will help you further, or your 
best silver salver. After this, I suppose, must 
come the hatchment; and “the great funeral 
banner ” will hold all you have. Remember, how- 
ever, you should not make a mull, picking and 
choosing which you like to quarter. There are 
three ways of doing it; or, 1 may say, four, for 
many families stick for generations to the first 
coat they ever quartered. But to do the thing 
correctly, I think the first way is to use your 
paternal coat alone, with no quarterings at all; the 
second way is to use all the heiresses’ paternal 
coats quartered with your own; the third way is 
the full coat with all the quarterings each lady is 
entitled to. The size of the shield itself must be 
your guide as to which of the three courses you 
take. Keep, of course, among your fumily trea- 


sures the full arms each lady is entitled to, on 
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vellum, glass, or what you will, and the pedigree 
with it which proves her right to the arms she 
bears. Many shields are ignorantly loaded with 
ne which the party has no right —— 
al 


Mavwortat Orricers (6" §. vi. 325).—Mr. 
G. L. Goma infers surprise at the existence of a 
Court Leet appointing portreeve, aletasters, in- 
spectors of weights and measures, bailiff, stock- 
driver, and crier. In 1829 existed,and I believe 
yet exists,the manor of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and with it the Court Leet. The steward I attended 
with ; a bailiff there was, and, I suppose, inspector 
of weights and measures, for many cunning devices 
were frequently discovered, and orders given for 
their destruction, and all the necessary conse- 
quences adopted. 0. C. 


Coxpomiyium or Conpominion (6 vi. 326). 
—Condominus, translated, “ Coseigneur, celui qui 
est seigneur conjointement avec quelque autre, 
d’une terre, d’un pays,” occurs in Ducange, ed. 
Migne, with cognate words also. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


This word was used in the Daily Telegraph of 
October 14, p. 5, “The maintenance of a condo- 
minium, which in future can only cause us every 
kind of embarrassment.” 


“Wittis’s Currest Nores” (6 §S. vi. 328) 
commenced Jan. 1, 1851 (under the editorship of 
the late Thomas Crofton Croker, F.S.A.), and ter- 
minated in December, 1857. The eighty-four 
numbers of which it consisted formed portions of 
a like number of Willis’s Price Current; or, 
Monthly Catalogue of Second-hand Books, a 
periodical continued to the present day, by his 
successor as Sotheran’s Price Current. Although 
during the seven years of its existence Willis’s 
Current Notes was the receptacle of many inter- 
esting contributions from eminent writers (Lock- 
hart, Hook, Fairholt, Croker, Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, &c.), and included many unpublished 
letters of Sir Walter Scott, Coleridge, Byron, &c., 
besides the important inedited “ Wilkes Corre- 
spondence,” &c., it was thought that “N. & Q.,” 
which began its career about the same time, and 
which devoted its pages to a similar style of sub- 
ject, rendered its appearance unnecessary ; it was 
therefore discontinued. Hesry Sorneray. 


Sommerier (6" S. vi. 362).— Dr. Caance 
states that sommelier is a butler or cellarman. 
Having often travelled abroad, I must take leave 
to question the translation. I have always found 
a sommelier to be identical with our “ boots,” the 
man who calls you and brings up your boots clean 
and hot water to shave and wash with. Surely 
mattre d’hétel answers to the servant who performs 
the duties of our butler. Eporacum. 


Totson’s “ ” iv. 537; v. 115)— 
I have not been able to discover a copy of the 
Hermathene with a second volume. I do not 
suppose a second volume was ever published, 
According to the Proposals, only half of the 
Emblems are included in vol. i. The following is 
— from the copy of the Proposals in the 

ritish Museum :— 

“September, 1739. Proposals for Printing Herma. 
then ; or, One Hundred and Twenty Moral Emblems, 
and Ethnick Tales. With Notes, explaining the more 
difficult Passages in Divinity, Philosophy, History, Mu. 
thology, &c. Necessary for the Imprinting Religion, 
Virtue, and a Knowledge of Antiquity, in the Minds of 
Youth, and others who have neither Time nor Oppor- 
tunity for deeper and more particular Enquiries. By 
Fra. Tolson, Vicar of Easton-Maudit. in the County of 
Northampton, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. the 
of Sussex. Respicere Exemplar Vitw#, Morumq"* Jubebo, 
Hor. de Arte Po.” 

The necessary costliness of the work, I presume, 


prevented its completion, Joun Tayvor, 
Northampton. 


(6 S. vi. 69, 216).—Perhaps 
the following quotation from the Cornucopia of 
Nicolaus Perottus (Aldus, 1527, p. 769) may be 
some help to M. H.:— 

“Est et militaris lucerna cuius Theopompus comicus 
mentionem facit diciturqve obeliscolyclinos, qvod veluti 
in pyramide sive obelisco sita sit.” 

Ross O’Conne.t. 


PoutpHiLte AND Porta (6™ S. vi. 88, 133, 250, 
291).—A new French translation of the Hypnero- 
tomachia, by Claudius Popelin, has lately been 
published by Isidore Liseux, of Paris. The en- 
gravings of the original edition have been repro- 
duced on wood by A. Prunaire. It is in two 
volumes, got up in the true luxe style, and the 
impression is limited to four hundred copies, It 
is almost unnecessary to refer lovers of art to the 
letters which appeared in the Atheneum for 
March 27 and April 10, 1880, upon the subject of 
the creator of the magnificent designs that adorn 


the book. W. F. Pripeavx. 
Jaipur, Rejputana, 


“Domum Mansit: Lanam Fecir” vi. 
146, 273).—This is prefixed also as a motto to 
chap. i. of The Abbot, by Sir Walter Scott, pub- 
lished originally in 1820, and has appropriate 
reference no doubt to the quiet discharge of her 
household duties that marked Mary Avenel, the 
wife of Sir Halbert Glendinning :— 

**Domum mansit—lanam fecit.” 
Ancient Roman Epitaph, 

“She keepit close the hous, and birlit at the quhele.” 

Gawain Douglas. 
This quotation is made verbatim from the “Cen- 
tenary Edition of the Waverley Novels,” pub- 
lished by A. & C. Black. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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To Wrixe (6" S. v. 468; vi. 94, 256).—The 
following passages may be added in illustration of 
the use of this word :— 
“ Cslm is the sea ; the waves work less and less: 
So am not I, whom love, alas! doth wring, 
Bringing before my face the great increase 
Of my desires, whereat I weep and sing, 
In joy and woe, as in a doubtful case.” 
Surrey, Poems (Aldine ed., p. 15). 
“T shall wring #11 louts and make them stoop (1 trow) ; 
I shall make the slaves couch as low as dog, and bow.” 
The History of Jacob and Esau, 1568, Dodsley’s 
“O. E. PL,” ii, 248 (Hazlitt). 
C. Brrxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


“Dancine THE Hay”: Pavans, &c. (6 S. vi. 
288, 451).—It is not correct to derive pavan (paven, 
pavin, or pavian) from L. pavo, and to assume, 
in order to justify this derivation, that the dancers 
spread out their skirts like peacocks’ tails. Haw- 
kins is responsible for this error, backed up by 
a gratuitous invention. The word was originally 

lovana, from Padua, where the dance was pro- 

bly either first practised, or, at least, first 
popular ; cf. l’écossaise, polacca, polonaise, and 
later schottische. In the Cambridge University 
library is a MS. volume of airs and dances (in 
tablature), among which is one called “ Padovana 
dela Milanessa.” We have several good descriptions 
of the pavan, among which see the Micrographia 
of Bishop Erle, edited by Mr. Bliss. The dance 
has been said to be of Spanish origin ; but the 
Spanish was only a variety of the Italian pavan. 
The word is not noticed by Prof. Skeat. I have 
ventured to correct your correspondent on this 
point, because it seems a pity that an erroneous 
derivation should be fathered, even incidentally, 
by “N. & Q.” without protest. 


Tae Cottece or Paysicians 1n 1696 (6 S. 
vi. 364).—It is hardly quite fair to designate the 
members of the medical profession who approved 
the formation of a dispensary as “the chief 
members of the college in 1696.” A list of those 
who did not approve the plan would be nearly as 
numerous, and would certainly contain some very 
leading names. The scheme, that of supplying 
the poor with medical aid gratis, was a good one, 
but the apothecaries deemed it very detrimental 
to their interests ; they loudly protested against the 
action of the promoters of the public dispensary, 
and the doctors were divided : it became a party 
question, and some opposed it not because the 
scheme was a bad one, but because they disliked 
those who were the prime movers in it. The list 
is, therefore, not a true list of the chief physicians 
of 1696, but only of those who approved the 
formation of the public dispensary. Garth was 
one who did approve it, and he wrote his poem 
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ridicule on all those who differed from his view of 
the question. Epwarp Sotty. 


Miss Ketry, tae Actress vi. 466, 493). 
—Miss F. H. Kelly, daughter of Mr. Michael 
Kelly, made her début as Juliet on Friday, Jan. 19, 
1821, in the Theatre Royal (then the Albany) 
Dublin ; and about the same date there was a Mrs, 
M. A. Cornwall, who appeared under ber maiden 
name of Kelly along with her daughter, in the 
same theatre. Who was this lady ? 

Hawsrys. 


Mensrut (6 vi. 288, 474, 496).—Mr. 
Terry says, “In A Bran New Wark, &c., edited 
by Prof. Skeat, at p. 201, is the following note, 
which I fancy must have escaped his notice,” &c. 
In these days all is hurry and rush, and no one 
seems to stop to verify anything ; for I purposely 
printed, at p. 211, the following remark, with a 
proper reference :—“ Line 405, foot-note. This 
comical etymology of mense is, of course, quite 
wrong,” &c. I there explain it, vowel-change and 
all. The ¢ is an umlaut of a. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


“ Danie. THE Lions’ Den” (6' S. vi. 326). 
—I enclose a letter which I have cut from the 
Times of November 7, which has reference to Mr. 
Morean’s query :— 

* With reference to the letters in the Times of to-day 
on this subject, will you permit me to say that in 
Original Papers relating to Rubens, p. 26, et seq., is 
printed a correspondence in April and May, 1615, be- 
tween that artist and Sir Dudley Carleton, our Ambassa- 
dor at the Hague, about an exchange of pictures by 
Rubens for a collection of antiques belonging to the 
Ambassador, and that one of these pictures is thus de- 
scribed by the artist himself:—‘ Daniel amidst many 
Lions taken from the Life. Original, the whole by my 
hand. Size 8 ft. by 12 ft.’ 

** On May 10-20, 1618, Rubens wrote that ‘the Danie? 
and four other pictures were entirely finished...... but 
not yet perfectly dry, on the contrary, they require to 
remain on their stretching frames for some days yet be- 
fore they can be rolled up without danger,’ and two days 
later that the Daniel and the other pictures ‘will be 
perfectly finished by the 28th inst.,’ by which time they 
were delivered by Rubens at Antwerp to Francis Pieters- 
sen, Carleton’s agent, ‘the whole in good condition and 
packed with care.’ 

“Tf, therefore, ‘the Daniel’ was painted in 1618 Rubens 
was forty years old when he finished this picture, which 
was subsequently presented by Carleton to King Charles 
I., and is inserted in the printed catulogue of his collec- 
tion, p. 87, thus, ‘Done by Sir Peter Paul Rubens, 
No. 14, a piece of Daniel in the Lions’ Den with lions 
about him, given by the deceased Lord Dorchester to 
the King, as big as the life, in a black gilded frame’; 
and this is the picture which was at Hamilton Palace. 

“ Rubens also painted another large picture represent- 
ing a ‘Hunt of Lions,’ which was ordered by Lord 
Digby in 1621 for the then Marquis of Hamilton. 

** Your obedient servant, 
Te Eprror or ‘ Papers 
RELATING TO RUBENS,’ 
“44, Sutherland Gardens, Maida Vale, Nov. 1.” 
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Anprew Epuunp Brak (6% vi. 323).—Is 
not the “old association, Belacuil,” taken from 
Mr. Brae’s idolized Chaucer? I refer to Bialacoil, 
a well-known character in the Roman de la Rose, 
which, malgré hostile criticism, still continues to be 
reprinted among Chaucer's reputed works, as if 
really translated by him. A. 


Coat as A (6% vi. 345).—I re- 
member being told as a child that “to dream of 
coals was a sign of riches.” May not this idea 
account for the professional thieves’ belief in coal 
as a “charm”? F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


This is not an isolated instance. I remember 
noticing the same in the Times in another burglary 
case about a year ago. H. Busx. 


Law (6 §S. vi. 346).—Surely the ex- 
pression “ Tyler’s law” must have drawn its origin 
from Wat Tyler, of Dartford, whose prompt and 
righteous sentence of death passed and executed 
upon the tax-collector in 1381 has made him as 
classically heroic among English fathers as ever 
Virginius was among Romans. The royalist writer 
of 1648 (regarding Wat only as the leader of the 

nt revolt, which murdered the archbishop, 
defied the king, and insulted the Princess of Wales) 
probably refers to Tyler’s violent death at the hands 
of Walworth, the valiant lord mayor. 
E. H. M. 


Aycient CusToM AT THE BRINGING IN OF 
Lieut vi. 346).—In Italy when servants 
bring in the lights they say “ Prosit.” Iam told 
by an Irish lady that an old nurse to whom she 
used to go for sea baths, not far from Dublin, 
used to say when she brought in candles, “ The 
cross of Christ be about us and the light of heaven 
shine upon us.” R. H. Busx. 


** The Irish when they Se out a candle say, ‘ May the 
Lord renew or send us the light of heaven.’ ”— Gent. Mag., 
1795, p. 202, quoted in Brand's Antiquities, s.v. “ Candle 


Omens.” 
E. H. M. 
Hastings. 


Acrnors or Quotations Wantep §, 

469; vi. 39).— 
“ Vain was the man, and false as vain,” &c, 

Moore, in a foot-note to the verses entitled My Birth- 
Day, from which the above lines are taken, merely adds, 
* Fontenelle, ‘Si je recommencais ma carriére, je ferai 
tout ce que j'ai fait,” and nothing more definite. Pro- 
bably he was quoting from memory, and I doubt if any 
such passage can be found in Fontenelle’s writings. Even 
if it be, it would be only a repetition of Montaigne, 
Essais, bk. iii. chap. ii., “ Si j'avais a revivre, je reviverois 
comme j'ay vescu.” Henny W, Hayrves. 


(6% 8. vi. 490.) 
“ Wrinkled ostler, grim and thin,’ &c. 
See Tennyson’s Vision of Sin. 


G. Fisner. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Folk-Rtymolooy: a Dictionary of Verbal Corruptions, 
or Words Perverted in Form or Meaning by Fale 
Derivation or Mistaken Analogy. By the Rev. A, 
Smythe Palmer. (Bell & Sons.) 
No part of the history of language is more curious or 
more deserving of careful study than the effects upon 
words, both as to their form and meaning, by the popular 
use and misuse of them. The transformations and 
mutilations which words undergo in popular and collo- 
quial speech are at times most extrao:dinary. An in- 
stinctive dislike of what is new or unfamiliar, ignorance, 
and laziness are the chief causes. If, as Mr. Palmer 
eays,a word is too long we decapitate it; hence such 
forms as ‘bus, ’wig, drawing-room, &c. If the head is 
spared the tail must go, as in cab’, mob’, phiz’, kc. Some- 
times a word is cut in two, and each half, worm-like, 
begins a life of its own. But the principal source of 
corruption in words is the desire of people to twist them 
so that they shall no longer represent their true form, but 
resemble some others to which some connexion or rela. 
tion is imagined. Mr. Palmer's introduction is most 
interesting, from the ber of inst which he gives 
of absurdly ludicrous derivations and perversions of 
words arising from a mistaken analogy. The philolo- 
gical attainments of our ancestors may be pretty accu- 
rately gauged by such etymologies as needle from ne idle, 
as the industrious instrument ; rogue, from “ Lat. erro, 
putting a g to it”; world, that which is whirled 
&c. To a large majority of ordinary readers the ex- 
amples given by Mr. Palmer in his book will be as sur- 
prising as they are new. That a “true-love knot” bas 
no etymological connexion with love appears startling, 
as also that “train-oil” has nothing to do with (rains, 
nor “ life-guard” with life. But almost every page of the 
book affords similar surprises. Mr. Palmer's net has 
been cast far and wide, and, not content with dealing 
with English words only, he has devoted some fifty 
pages to examples of similar corruptions in otber lao- 
guages. A third division of the volume treats of cor 
rupted proper names, and the fourth of corruptions due 
to coalescence of the article with its substantive, as ex- 
emplified in newt, nickname, nonce, nugget, Kc. The 
fifth division is devoted to corruptions arising from mis- 
takes as to the number of nouns, as cherry, which isa 
false singular of cheris, mistaken for a plural, but really 
a singular, being an Anglicized form of the French cerise. 
So also Chinee, a popular American name for a Chine 
man, as though a singular from the plural-sounding 
Chinese, The work bears on every page evidence of the 
conscientious care and labour of the author, and is alto 
gether a most valuable and interesting contribution to 
philology. Prof. Skeat, in his £tymological Dictionary, 
shows us the results of the application of true philolo- 
gical principles. Mr. Palmer's book presents us with 
examples of etymol run mad. The two works to- 
= will, we hope, do much to put an end to the hap- 
azard guess-work which now does duty for etymology. 


Anglo-Saxon Britain. By Grant Allen, B.A. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge). 

Tue Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge acted 
wisely in entrusting this volume in its series of useful 
manuals to Mr, Grant Allen. The result is, that instead 
of a retelling of those numerous personal anecdotes, 
chiefly of royal or ecclesiastical personages, which go to 
make up an ordinary Englishman’s notion of A 

Saxon history, we have in a compressed form all that is 
of real importance to know; and the latest conclusions 
of our ablest historians, antiquaries, and Anglo-Saxon 
scholars are placed in a summary form within the reach 
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of the general reader. We somewhat fear that the book 
js too good to be popular ; but it will be a solid advantage 
if the reading public can be persuaded to accept valuable 
information as to the effect of Anglo-Saxon influence on 
the English language, and on England's social and poli- 
tical life, instead of legends about King Alfred spoiling 
cakes, or St. Dunstan encountering the devil. The re- 
marks about the extent of the Anglo-Saxon element as 
compared with the Celtic element in the present English 
nation (pp. 56, 233), and the appreciative estimate of the 
functions and effects of monasticism in early days 
(pp. 103, 112), appear to us to be as true as they are to 
many persons new, and valuable because those functions 
and effects are generally under-estimated or misunder- 
stood. Itis the duty of a critic to criticize, and there- 
fore no apology is needed for adding that there are some 
points of minor importance as to which we should have 
ferred to see a difference of arrangement. It is rather 
tantalizing to have frequent and important quotations 
from the writings of Dr. Stubbs and Dr. Freeman, or to 
have important assertions thrown in by way of obiter dicta, 
¢g., that “heathen sacrifices continued to be offered in 
secret in England as late as the thirteenth century ” 
(p. 79), without any reference or authority, The condi- 
tions of publication possibly forbade the use of foot-notes, 
although one occasionally appears, as on p. 165; but the 
condition in the case of books of this character is an 
unwise one. There is also a very meagre index, too 
meagre to be of much use, and very capricious in its in- 
sertions and omissions. Students of the Anglo-Saxon 
period might be glad to ascertain by the aid of the index 
who such persons were as “ Birinus,” such people as 
“the Loegrians,” such districts as “the Denalagu.” A 
slight inaccuracy occurs on p. 87. Surely the church 
consecrated by Mellitus in the monastery of St. Peter was 
not in London, but in Canterbury. As references are not 
forbidden in the columns of “‘ N. & Q.,” see Bede, Hist. 
Ee., lib. ii. cap. 6. 
mar of Annie Keary. By her Sister. (Macmillan & 
0. 


Mover biography, to judge by some recent examples, 
is either brutally frank or hopelessly disingenuous. Either 
it is the mere extension of the epitaph, or it is literary 
homicide; and the antique art of striking a happy 
medium between “On doit des égards aux vivants ” and 
“De mortuis nil nisi bonum ” seems to be as lost as that 
of eculpture or line engraving. It is, therefore, a wel- 
come, because an unlooked for, delight to come upon a 
life-story so simply and yet so finely touched in its 
execution as this which the authoress of The Heroes of 
Asgard has consecrated to the memory cf her sister. Of 
Miss Keary's work as a novelist, here naturally not 
treated from a critical point of view, it is, perhaps, suffi- 
cient to say that she belonged (with subtle differentia) to 
the school of Miss Austen and Mrs. Gaskell; and that, 
had her life been spared, she bade fair to obtain a wider 
and even more enthusiastic recognition than she gained 
for Castle Daly and A Doubting Heart. But it is in the 
picture given of the development of her character—one 
of singular amenity and attraction—that the charm of 
this volume consists. The vague and dreamy child- 
hood, the delicate womanly instincts, the spiritual diffi- 
culties, the attained security, and the beautiful and 
patient close, are all delineated with that gentle skill 
which makes the little study a masterpiece of what 
Greeks called “the truth told lovingly.” To those who 
wreither the novelist nor her work this book will 
come as an authentic record of one of those quiet lives 
which are often more moving in their uneventful serenity 
aN Many a one passed in the hurry of action and the 
— publicity; to those, more fortunate, who sunned 
ves in that “largess universal” of sweet and 


generous sympathy which Miss Keary shed upon all 
around her, it must always remain a memorial worthy 
of their lasting gratitude to one for whose loss the world 
will ever be the poorer. 


The New Arabian Nights. Select Tales not included by 
Galland or Lane. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Mr. W. F. Krrsy has translated from Weil’s German 
version of the Thousand and One Nights two stories 
which he believes have never appeared before in Eng- 
lish, having been omitted both by Galland and Lane. 
The first is “ The Adventures of Zaher and Ali,” a sto 
which is remarkable for the friendly manner in whic 
it speaks of Christians, and which is supposed to contain 
“a hyperbolical, though not wholly incorrect, descrip- 
tion of the island of Teneriffe, probably written long 
before it was known to Europeans.” The second is the 
story of “ Joodar of Cairo and Mahmood of Tunis,” a long 
and somewhat tedious romance. To these tales Mr. 
Kirby has added four others, taken from the translation 
by Jonathan Scott, which will be new to most readers, 
though one of them, “ Mazur of Khorassan,” is almost 
identical with Lane’s “ Hasan of El Basrah,” while two 
of the others, “ The Labourer and the Flying Chair” and 
“ The Fisherman's Son,”’ have many features in common 
with the story of Aladdin. The story of ‘“‘ Abu Neut and 
Abu Neuteen ” is, to a great extent, similar to the folk- 
tale, so widely spread in Europe as well as in Asia, of 
“ True and False.” 


Tales from the Edda. Told by Helen Zimmern, With 
Illustrations by Kate Greenaway and others. (Son- 
nenschein & Co.) 

Miss HeLen ZimmeErn has selected from the Edda nine 

tales, and has told them in simple language with much 

skill. They will serve as an excellent introduction to 
more serious study, and will enable readers of tender 
years to take an interest in, and form some idea of, the 
majestic denizens of Asgard. The stories narrated by 

Miss Zimmern are those which tell how Thor, diaguised 

as the goddess Freyja, recovered his magic hammer from 

the frost-giant Thrym, and how the thunder-god was 
deceived by Skrymir and Utgard Loki; how the wolf 

Fenris was overcome for a time; how the life-giving 

apples of Iduna were lost and regained ; how Thor slew 

the giant Hrungnir, but carried away with him an un- 
pleasant reminder of the conflict; how the death of 

Baldur was brought about ; how Oegir feasted in Asgard 

and Thor fished for the Midgard Snake; how Loki 

rendered himself intolerable, and was punished accord- 
ingly ; and, finally, how the Twilight of the Gods arrived, 
and the universe perished for a time. 

Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia.—Historia Ecclesia 
Dunhelmensis. Vol.1I. Edited for the Master of the 
Rolls by Thomas Arnold, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus volume contains Symeon’s History of the Church of 

Durham and its continuations, with six tracts usually 

attributed to the same author, which are printed in 

former editions of his works. Three other tracts are 
added in an appendix, viz., (1) Ethelwulf's poem on the 
abbots of some unknown monastery, which is reprinted 
from Mabillon; (2) the life of Bartholomew the Hermit, 
which was published incomplete by the Bollandists ; 

(3) « life of St. Oswald, king and martyr, compiled 

in 1162, and now printed for the first time. This 

rhetorical life by a monk of Durham, written five 
hundred years after the death of the saint, and con- 


taining no facts which Bede does not mention, is 
literally, with the exception of half a dozen pages of 
the life of Bartholomew, the only addition to our mate- 
rials for history which this volume supplies. All the 
rest of its contents have been published already, and are 
sufficiently accessible in well annotated editions; so that 
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if Symeon were not an historian of whom we can scarcely 
have too many editions, the present issue would have the 
appearance of being superfluous. Still we must say 
that, considering the very limited amount of the grant 
at the disposal of the Master of the Rolls and the number 
of unprinted chronicles and chartularies of the highest 
interest which are waiting for publication, it is a positive 
injury and discouragement to real scholars when the 
funds are exhausted in multiplying editions of histories 
which have already found competent editors and anno- 
tators. It is an aggravation, too, when an editer dis- 

lays ut every turn his want of familiarity with the 
Pistory of the period. One of the most important and 
best known pieces in this volume is the Bi<hop of Dur- 
ham’s quarrel with William Rufus in 1088. Ralph 
Paganel, the Sheriff of Yorkshire, was one of the most 
conspicuous actors in the fray, and is frequently men- 
tioned; but whenever h's name occurs after the first 
time it wes evidently abbreviated in the original to 
R. Paganel. The careless transcriber of later times 
filled up the blank at random without taking the trouble 
to look back for the real name, and accordingly the 
sheriff figures as Rfoger) Paganel at p. 179, and as 
Rfeginald] Paganel at p. 190, whilst by another slip of 
the pen he appears as Ralph Piperel at p. 187. The 
editor seems to suppose that these were three different 
persons, for he leaves these blunders in the text uncor- 
rected and unnoticed. Again, Geoffrey de Mowbray, 
Bishop of Coutances, naturally took an active part in 
the proceedings, because he was at the time Earl of 
Northumberland ; but all that Mr. Arnold tells us about 
him is in a note (at p. 182) to the effect that he “ came 
over with the Conqueror, and rendered important services 
on the field of Senlac. He was rewarded by the grant of 
280 English manors.” Yet it is difficult to imagine that 
Mr. Arnold had never heard that the bishop and his 
nephew, Robert de Mowbray, were charged with the 
administration of the northern earldom after the depri- 
vation of Earl Alberic. 

The preface supplies an amusing illustration of the 
editor's critical acumen. The single trait which he 
recognized in Symeon was “his political shrewdness, 
which is displayed in an erasure in the Durham MS., 
the meaning of which was not at first apparent to me.” 
Tynemouth Church was in his original text granted to 
the monks by Earl Waltheof, but in the Durham text the 
donor's name was erased and the grant was attributed to 
the Earls of Northumberland. This erasure is thus 
explained by Mr. Arnold: “On revising his work it 
occurred to Symeon that the gift of the Saxon Waltheof, 
who was implicated in the treason of the Nurman Earls 
de Guader and Fitzosbern, was not a safe foundation on 
which to rest a title to property, Hence he altered 
what he had written.” Without stopping here to in- 
quire whether Waltheof was a Saxon, and whether his 
accomplices, Earl Roger and Earl Ralph, the Anglo- 
Breton, are properly described as the Norman Earls de 
Guader and Fitzosbern, we would suggest that Symeon's 
text contains a simpler explanation of this erasure; for 
he distinctly tells us in The History of the Kings, sub 
anno 1121, that Tynemouth Church was given by Earl 
Waltheof to the monks when they were at Jarrow, and 
that it was again bestowed on them after their transla- 
tion to Durham by Alberic, who was then earl. It was, 
therefore, a point of some importance in their title that 
it did not solely depend on the grant of Earl Waltheof. 

It seems a duty to point out these deficiencies, because 
similar defects were apparent in Mr. Arnold's edition of 
Henry of Huntingdon (see “N. & Q.,” 6% 8. i. 27), and 
vol. ii. of this edition will contain Symeon’s History of 
the Kings, which was edited for the Surtees Society, in 
1868, by the late Mr, Hodgson Hinde, who was pre- 


eminently distinguished by his critical and familigr 
knowledge of the history of the northern province, 

Messrs. Cuartes Letts & Co, have sent us a packet 
of their useful diaries. 


We have to regret the loss of a constant reader, but 
unfortunately only a very occasional contributor, in the 
Rev. Joseph Buckley, Rector of Tormarton, Gloucester. 
shire. His signature “Crowdown” was adopted from 
field in the vicinity of his former rectory of Sopworth, 
Full of knowledge on many points, he was too ready to 
think that others would impart it better than himself, 
and thus remained silent, 
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PRANCIS KAVENSCKUPT, Manager. 
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Life Assurance and Anouity Ponds 198,007,789 

Annual Ipoome ........ eee 595,459 
Moderate Rates of Premium, Liberal Seale of Annuities, Loans 
Granted upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Pro- 
Interests and Keversions, a! Corporate aod other 

Bodies upon Security of Rates, kc. 
FP. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


Gun FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
\? Threadneedle Street, B.C. ; Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street 
(corner of Vere Street), W. Fire established 1710. Home and 
Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. Life established 1810. es 
—— rates for young lives. Large bonuses. Immediate settlement of 
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Glass Dinner Services. China Dessert Services. 
Glass Dessert Services. China Dinner Services. 
Glass Table Decorations. Chioa Breakfast Services. 
Glass Table Lamps. China Tea Services. 
Glass Wall Lights. China Vases. 
Glass and Metal Chandeliers. China Ornaments. 
Birmingham: Manufactory, Broad Street. 
London: Show-Rooms, 100, Oxford Street, W. 


JOSEPH GILUOTTS 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


RIMMEL’S AROMATIC 
OZONIZER, 


Or NATURAL AIR PURIFIER, a fragrant pow- 
\ der, producing, by simple, slow evaporation, the 
» balmy, refreshing, and healthy emanations of the 
f pine and eucalyptus forests. The most effective 
and agreeable disinfectant. 
Price 1s.; by post for 15 stamps. 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street ; and 24, Cornhill, 
Londoa. 


The Public are invited to send, from any part of the world, te 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. for “mamples es and full range of 
price lists (post free) of their all Pure Flax 


Direct from the POC KET x. Rett 
obinson ifast, bave 
Manufacturers. world witee 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Much watchfulness must be exercised at the present time, 
and the earliest evidences of ill health must be immediately checked, 
or a slight iliness may result in a serious malady. Relaxed and sore 
throat, influenza. quineez. coughs, chrouie cough, bronchitis, and 
most other pulmonary aff-ctions will be relieved by rubbing 
cooling intment into the skin, as near as practicable to the seat of 
mischief This treatment, so simple and yet so effec: ive, is admirably 
adapted for the removal of these diseares during infancy and youth. 
Old asthmatic invalids will derive marvellous relief from the use of 


Holloway’s remedies, which have brought round many such 
and re-established health after every other means bad signally failed 
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the LIFE of RISHOP WILBERFORCE. From 1860 to his Death in | 
1873. By his SON, With Portrait, and an Index to the entire Work. 
15s. 


MEXICO TO-DAY: a Country with a Great 
Future With a Glance at the Prehistoric Remains and Antiquities 
of the Montezumas. By THOMAS UNETT BROCKLEHURST. 
With 18 Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcuts from Sketches by the 
Author. Medium 8yvo. 


ASIATIC STUDIES — RELIGIOUS and 


SOCIAL. By Sir ALFRED C. LYALL, K.C.K. 8yo 12s. 


The GOLDEN CHERSONESE and the WAY 


THITHER. By ISABELLA BIRD (Mrs. Bishop). With Map and 
Llustrations. Sve 


«To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul 
Down to the Golden Chersonese.”’ 
Paradise Lost, Book 


The RISE and GROWTH of the LAW of 
NATIONS. As Established by General Usage and by Treaties. 
From to the U h By JOHN 


The JOURNAL of a LADY’S TRAVELS | 


ROUND the WORLD: including Visits to Japan, Thibet, Yarkand, 
Kashmir, Java, the Straits of Malacca, Vancouver's Island, &c. hy 
F. D. BRIDGES. With lilustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Crown Svo. } 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Auto- | 


biography. Edited by SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. With Portrait 
etched by Rajon and 70 Lilustrations, Crown Svo. 


JAMES and PHILIP VAN ARTEVELD. 


Two Remarkable Episodes in the ~~ of Flanders. With a 
Description of the State of Society in Flanders in me Fourteenth 
Century. By JAMES HUTTON. 10s. 


RAPHAEL: his Life and Works, with Par- 


ticular Reference to Recently Discovered meswde, and an Exhaus- 
tive Study of Extant Pictures. By J. A. CROWE and 
G. B. CAVALCASELLE. Vol.1. 8vo. lis. 


WORSHIP and ORDER. By the Right 


Hon. A.J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P., Author of ‘ Worship in 
the Church of Engiand.’ 8vo. 


SUNNY LANDS and SEAS: a Cruise Round 
the World in the 8.8. —— Reing Notes made duringa Five 
Months’ Tour in Indja, the Straits Settlements. Manila. China, 
7 the Sandwich ee and California. By HUGH WILKIN- 

IN, Barrister-at-Law. ith Lilustrations. 12s. 


DISSERTATIONS on EARLY LAW and 


CUSTOM ; being Selections from Oxford Lectures. By Sir HENRY 
8. MAINE. Syo. 


RECREATIONS and STUDIES of a 
COUNTRY CLERGYMAN of the LAST CENTURY, being Selec- 
tions from the Corres lence of THOMAS TW wwING, M.A., 
some time Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Crown 8vo. 9s 


A POPULAR EDITION of the LIFE of 


DAVID A or Founded on his Unpublished Journals 
and Corres . ©. BLAIKIE, D.D. New Edition. 
Portrait and Map. Post Syo. 


SIBERIA in ASIA: a Visit to the Valley 

of the Yenesay in East Siberia. With Description of the Natural 

History, Migration of Birds, &c. By HENRY SEEBOHM, F.K.G.8. 
‘With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. I4s. 


LIFE of JONATHAN SWIFT, Dean of 


Rt. Dublin. By HENRY CRAIK, M.A., and 
Snell Exhibitioner, Balliol College, Oxford. ' Portrait. 


The STUDENT’S GEOGRAPHY of 


BRITISH INDIA—POLITICAL and PHYSICAL. Ry GEORGE 
SMITH, LL.D., Author of ‘The Life of Dr. Wilson, Dr. Duff,’ &c. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELWIN’S and COURTHOPE’S EDITION of 


the WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. Volume IV. The DUNCIAD. 
&e. Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by W. J. COURTHOPE, 
M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the LIFE of a 


SCOTCH NATURALIST (Thomas Edward). By SAMUEL SMILES, 
LL.D. New Edition Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 
Uniform with ‘ Self-Help.’ 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. LITERATUBE, SECTS, and DOC- 
TRINES DURING the FIRST EIGHT CENTURIES. Vol. III, 
MERMOGENES to MYENSIS. Edited by WM, SMITH, D C.L., and 
HENRY WACE, D.D. Medium 8vo. Sls 6d. 


GREECE. Pictorial, Descriptive, and His- 
torical. By CHRISTOP HER WORDSWORTH, D.D., Bishop of 
Lincoln. New and Revised Edition. Edited by H. F. TOZER, M. A. 
Tutor of Exeter College. ae With 400 Illustrations of Scenery, 
Architecture, and Fine Arts. Royal Svo. 3ls. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 


TORY : a History of the Christian Ch: Rook II. The MIDDLE 
and the KEFORMATION., PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 
vo. 


METHOD in ALMSGIVING: 


a Handbook 
for Hel M. W. MOGGRIDGE, H Secretary of the 8t. 
Sone Chast Charity Organization Society. Post Syo. 6d. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, — 


A NEW NOVEL BY AN AMERICAN WRITER. 
Crown 8vo. 4+. 
MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India. By 


M+4RION CRAWFORD. Crown 4s. 6d. (Uniform with 


racy.”) 
“A work of unusual sbility....It fully deserves the notice that it is 
Athenaum. 


sure to attract. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: a Record 


and es Study. By WILLIAM SHARP. With an Illustration 
after D. G. . Crown les, 6d. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 
with Memoir, Introductions, Notes, and an Essay on Milton's 
and Versifica tion, by MARSUN. 3 vols. feap. 

“ Both the li’e and the introductions to the several poems are plea- 
sant and easy reading, besides being full of information.”— Atheneum. 


NEW BOOK BY REV. DR. MACMILLAN. 


The MARRIAGE in CANA. By Rev. Hugh 
MACMILLAN, LL D., P.R.8.E., Author of “* Bible Teachings in 
ature,” &c. Globe Svo. 6a, 
By the SAME AUTHOR, globe 8vo. 68. each. 
BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. 
FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. 


HOLIDAYS on HIGHLANDS ; or, Rambles and Incidents in Search 
of Alpine Piants. 
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The TRUE VINE; or, the Analogy of our Lord's Allegory. 
The MINISTRY of NATURE. 
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By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. LL.D, 
The MAKING of ENGLAND. With Maps. Svo. 16s. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. In 4 vols. Svo. 168 each, 
Vol. I. Early England—Foreign Charter—The Partia- 
ment With 8 Coloured Maps The Monarchy, 1441-1541— 
The Reformation, 1540-1603, Vol. Puritan Engiend, 
The Revolution, 1660-168. With 4 Maps. Vol. The Revolution, 
1684-1760— Modern England, 1760-1815. With Maps and Index. 
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By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 68, each. 


ALTON LOCKE. With Portrait. 
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POEMS. Complete Edition. 
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duction and Notes, by STANLEY POOLE 
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HISTORICAL LECTURES and ESSAYS. 
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